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H.R. 3042, THE DROPOUT PREVENTION AND 
REENTRY ACT 



TUESDAY, MAY 20, 1986 

House op Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a.m., in room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Hayes, Martinez, 
Perkins, Gunderson, and Solarz. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel; Nancy L. Kober, legisla- 
tive specialist; and Andrew Hartman, Republican senior legislative 
associate. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Vocational Education is called to order. 

This morning, the subcommittee will hear testimony on H.R. 
3042, the Dropout Prevention and Reentry Act, which is authored 
by our distinguished colleague Congressman Hayes. 

The hearing itself, I think, speaks for the sponsor's continuing 
interest in this subject, and he has certainly pushed for early 
action on his proposal. 

We are very pleased to have a distinguished pane! of witnesses to 
testify on the issue. We will present them later, after we yield, at 
this time, to Congressman Hayes, who may desire to make a state- 
ment in reference to his bill. 

The Chair will ask that the statement of the Chair be inserted in 
the record at this point And, without objection, it is so ordered in 
order to save time. 

[The opening statement of Chairman Hawkins follows:] 
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May 20, 1986 



DROPOUT PREVENTION AND REENTRY ACT: OPENING STATEMENT 



This morning the Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Education will hear testimony 
related to H - R - 3042, the Dropout Prevention and Reentry Act. 
Our colleague Congressman Hayes introduced this legislation, 
and we commend hivn for focusing attention on this urgent 
problem. 

The number of dropouts has reached alarming 
proportions in many of our major urban areas. Students who 
drop out suffer from many disadvantages in later life: they 
are less likely, to be employed; they do not earn as much when 
they are? they are more likely to receive welfare? and their 
health may be worse. They are more likely to be convicted of 
a crime. 

H.R. 3042 would initiate a new Federal program of 
grants to school districts to mount demonstration programs. 
These programs would focus on identifying potential dropouts 
and preventing them from dropping out, encouraging youth who 
have already dropped out to reenter school, and developing 
model systems to collect information on the numbers of 
dropouts and the ir reasons for dropping out . For these 
purposes, the bill authorizes $50 million for fiscal year 
1987 and such sums as necessary for the three succeed ing 
fiscal years. 

This morning we have a distinguished panel of 
witnesses to testify on this issue. But first, we recognize 
our colleague o . the Committee, Congressman Hayes, to make a 
statement. 
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Chairman Hawkins. We will yield, at this time, to CDngressman 
Hayes. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES A. HAYES, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, ILLINOIS 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, in the interest of time and a desire to hear the witnesses 
who have come here this morning — 1 have a prepared statement, 
but I'm not going to present it in its entirety. 

I'd like to, however, have the entire statement entered in the 
record. 

Chairman Hawkins. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, it is 
indeed a pleasure for me to join you today as you hear testimony 
on H.F 3042, the Dropout Prevention and Reentry Act — legislation 
I introduced to stem the tragic loss of talent and potential of so 
many of our young boys and girls. 

I am by no means an expert on this issue of high school dropouts. 
But it doesn't take an expert to see the results of a premature de- 
parture from school. 

I am glad to see that you have invited George Munoz, president 
of the Chicago School Board, to testify today. It was a meeting with 
President Munoz and the Chicago School Superintendent Manford 
Byrd that inspired the drafting of H.R. 3042. 

Chicago, as you may know, has a school population of 430,000 
students, 70 percent of whom are minority students. 

President Munoz, I welcome you here today and look forward to 
receiving your testimony. 

As many of you know, my roots are based in the trade union 
movement. As a member of the labor movement, most of my life 
has been geared toward helping people secure decent employment. 

One of the key ir gredients to obtaining employment in today's 
high technology society is education. Without a proper education, a 
person is all but destined to be on the low end of the totem pole of 
life. Their ability to earn a decent wage, their ability to secure 
decent living quarters, their ability to effectively function in Amer- 
ican society or to simply enjoy the rewards of American life all 
depend on how much education they obtain. 

Unfortunately, right now, thousands of our youth are needlessly 
carving themselves a niche at the bottom part of the totem pole I 
mentioned. How? By dropping out of school before they obtain 
their high school diploma. 

Estimates of how many students drop out of school vary, in part, 
because there is no uniform definition of actually who a dropout is. 
Nevertheless, all the estimates I have seen indicate that the drop- 
out phenomena is significant and widespread, especially among mi- 
nority youth. 

Our rational dropout rate is somewhere around 29 percent — a 
figure representing millions upon millions of children who are fast 
becoming a part of what I fear will be the permanent underclass of 
American society. As a nation that prides itself on educational ex- 
cellence, it is a figure that should be unacceptable to all Ameri- 
cans. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think that this will conclude at least that part 
of the statement I will present. 
I'm awaiting the testimony of the witnesses. 
[The prepared statement of Hon. Charles A. Hayes follows:] 
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MR. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE, IT IS INDEED A PLEASURE FOR ME 
TO JOIN YOU TODAY AS YOU HEAR TESTIMONY ON 
H.R. 3042, THE DROPOUT PREVENTION AND REENTRY 
ACT - LEGISLATION I INTRODUCED TO STEM THE 
TRAGIC LOSS OF TALENT AND POTENTIAL OF SO 
MANY OF OUR YOUNG BOYS AND GIRLS. 

I AM BY NO MEANS AN EXPERT ON THE ISSUE OF 
HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS. BUT IT DOESN'T TAKE AN 
EXPERT TO SEE THE RESULTS OF A PRIMATURE 
DEPARTURE FROM SCHOOL. 

I AM GLAD TO SEE THAT YOU HAVE INVITED 
GEORGE MUNOZ, PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOL BOARD, TO TESTIFY TODAY. IT WAS A 
MEETING WITH PRESIDENT MUNOZ AND CHICAGO 
SCHOOL SUPERIENTENDENT MANFORD BYRD THAT 
INSPIRED THE DRAFTING OF H.R. 3042. CHICAGO, AS 
YOU MAY KNOW, HAS A SCHOOL POPULATION OF 
430, 000 STUDENTS - - 70 PERCENT OF WHOM ARE 
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MINORITIY STUDENTS. PRESIDENT MUNOZ, I 
WELCOME YOU HERE TODAY AND LOOK FORWARD 
TO RECEIVING YOUR TESTIMONY. 

AS MANY OF YOU KNOW, MY ROOTS ARE BASED 
IN THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. AS A MEMBER OF 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT, MOST OF MY LIFE H S BEEN 
GEARED TOWARD HELPING PEOPLE SECURE DECENT 
EMPLOYMENT. ONE OF THE KEY INGREDIENTS TO 
OBTAINING EMPLOYMENT IN TODAY'S HIGH TECH 
SOCIETY IS EDUCATION. WITHOUT A PROPER 
EDUCATION, A PERSON IS ALL BUT DESTINED TO BE 
ON THE LOW END OF THE TOTEM POLE OF LIFE. 
THEIR ABILITY TO EARN A DECENT WAGE - - THEIR 
ABILITY TO SECURE DECENT LIVING QUARTERS - 
-THEIR ABILITY TO EFFECTIVELY FUNCTION IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OR TO SIMPLY ENJOY THE 
REWARDS OF AMERICAN LIFE - - ALL DEPEND ON 
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HOW MUCH EDUCATION THEY OBTAIN . 

UNFORTUNATELY - - RIGHT NOW - -THOUSANDS 
OF OUR YOUTH ARE NEEDLESSLY CARVING 
THEMSELVES A NICHE IN THE BOTTOM PART OF THE 
TOTEM POLE I MENTIONED. HOW ??? BY DROPPING 
OUT OF SCHOOL BEFORE THEY OBTAIN THEIR HIGH 
SCHOOL DIPLOMA. 

ESTIMATES OF HOW MANY STUDENTS DROP OUT 
OF SCHOOL VARY - IN PART BECAUSE THERE IS NO 
UNIFORM DEFINITION OF EXACTLY WHO A 
"DROPOUT" IS. NEVERTHELESS, ALL THE ESTIMATES 
I HAVE SEEN INDICATE THAT THE DROPOUT 
PHENOMENA IS SIGNIFICANT AND WIDESPREAD - - 
ESPECIALLY AMONY MINORITY YOUTH. OUR 
NATIONAL DROPOUT RATE IS SOMEWHERE AROUND 
29 PERCENT - - A FIGURE REPRESENTING MILLIONS 
UPON MILLIONS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE FAST 
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BECOMING PART OF WHAT I FEAR WILL BE THE 
PERMANENT UNDERCLASS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
FOR A NATION THAT PRIDES ITSELF ON 
EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE, IT IS A FIGURE THAT 
SHOULD BE UNACEPTABLE TO ALL AMERICANS. 

THE CAUSES FOR THIS PROBLEM ARE MANY. 
GIVEN OUR CURRENT ECONOMIC CLIMATE, MANY OF 
THESE CHILDREN LEAVE SCHOOL TO HELP THEIR 
FAMILIES BEAT BACK THE GRIP OF POVERTY. WHILE 
SOME OF THEM MAY BE FORTUNATE ENOUGH TO 
FIND A JOB, THE VAST MAJORITY SOON DISCOVER 
THAT LEAVING SCHOOL PREMATURELY CAUSES 
LOSS OF ACCESS TO GOOD JOBS, REDUCED LIFETIME 
EARNINGS, AND THE RISK OF LONG PERIODS OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT - - ALL OF WHICH WILL 
ULTIMATELY LEAD TO A LOWER "QUALITY OF LIFE". 
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THE CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES ARE NOT THE 
ONLY ONES WHO SUFFER IN THIS UNNECESSARY 
TRAGEDY. 

THE CONSEQUENCES TO SOCIETY ARE EQUALLY 
AS DISMAL. THE FIRST THING THAT COMES TO MIND 
- - GIVEN OUR BUDGET PROBLEMS AND THE 
REDUCTION IN DOMESTIC SPENDING - - IS THE 
LIKIHOOD OF INCREASED DEMAND FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS AND WELFARE 
PAYMENTS. ADDITIONALLY, OUR ECONOMIC 
OUTPUT IS DIMINISHED SINCE THE HUMAN 
RESOURCES NECESSARY TO PRODUCE QUALITY 
GOODS AND SERVICES ARE INCAPABLE OF MEETING 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF EMPLOYMENT. 

ANOTHER CONSEQUENCE TO SOCIETY IS THE 
POSSIBLE INCREASE IN CRIME THAT DROPPING OUT 
OF SCHOOL CAN CAUSE. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE WITH NOTHING BUT TIME ON THEIR 
HANDS, WITH NO JOB TO GO TO, AND NO MONEY IN 
THEIR POCKETS, ESPECIALLY IN LARGE URBAN 
CENTERS SUCH AS THE THE SOUTH SIDE OF CHICAGO 
WHICH I REPRESENT, ARE PRIME CANDIDATES. 
STATISTICS SHOW THAT THE VAST MAJORITY OF 
THOSE INCARCERATED IN OUR PRISONS LACK A HJGH 
SCHOOL DIPLOMA. 

H.R. 3042, WHICH HAS BEEN COSPONSORED BY 71 
MEMBERS, INCLUDING SEVEN FROM THIS 
SUBCOMMITTEE, IS DESIGNED TO ASSIST LOCAL 
EDUCATION AGENCIES IN ESTABLISHING 

PROGRAMS TO ENCOURAGE STUDENTS WHO HAVE 
ALREADY DROPPED OUT TO RE-ENTER SCHOOL AND 
COMPLETE THEIR EDUCATION. IT IS ALSO DESIGNED 
TO HELP SCHOOL DISTRICTS ESTABLISH PROGRAMS 
TO HELP IDENTIFY STUDENTS AT RISK OF DROPPING 
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OUT AND PREVENT THEM FROM DOING SO. 

AS OUR NATION'S SCHOOLS STRIVE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE, WE CANNOT - - INDEED, 
WE MUST NOT - - FORGET THOSE CHILDREN WHO 
HAVE FALLEN BY THE WAYSIDE. THE DROPOUT 
PREVENTION AND RE-ENTRY ACT CALLS FOR AN 
AUTHORIZATION LEVEL OF $50 MILLION. I REALIZE 
THAT IN THIS ERA OF GRAMM-RUDMAN, MANY OF 
OUR COLLEAGUES HAVE QUESTIONED THAT 
FUNDING LEVEL. I CAN TELL YOU, MR. CHAIRMAN, 
IT WILL BE PENNIES COMPARED TO THE VALUE OF 
THE LIVES WE CAN SAVE. OUR YOUTH ARE THE 
LEADERS OF THE FUTURE. IT IS MY HOPE THAT THE 
PASSAGE OF THE DROPOUT PREVENTION AND 
RE-ENTRY ACT WILL PROVIDE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
WITH THE EXTRA INCENTIVE THEY NEED TO BRING 
THIS NATIONAL TRAGEDY TO AN END. 
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THIS SUBCOMMITTEE HAS THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
AGAIN BE THE LEADING FORCE TO AFFECT OUR 
NATIONAL EDUCATION POLICY. I URGE YOU, MR. 
CHAIRMAN, AND MEMBERS OF THIS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
TO SEIZE THAT OPPORTUNITY AND MOVE QUICKLY 
IN APPROVING H.R. 3042. 

THANK YOU. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you, Mr. Hayes. 
Mr. Hayes. Yeah. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Martinez, the Chair will yield to you if 
you care to make a statement at this point. 

Mr. Martinez. Well, in the interest of time, I won't make a 
statement, but I'll just say a couple of words. 

Nobody is more aware of dropouts and the reasons for dropping 
out than I am. I came from a family of :~ ; ne children. Only two 
completed high school — myself and my older dister. 

And I think it is something that we have to do something about. 
Certainly, there are factors in the environment, the family home, 
that are really at the bottom cause for young people to drop out. 
And we've got to make up for that in some way. 

Certainly, where the home can't do it. the school should be able 
to do it, And I am very interested in Charlie Hayes' legislation. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Martinez. 

The Chair would like to call to the witness table the witnesses 
who will compose a panel. And as I call their names I hope they 
will be seated in front of us at the witness table. 

Mr. William J. Gainer, Associate Director, Human Resources Di- 
vision, the General Accounting Office. 

Ms. Frances Haywood, vice president, United Teachers of Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. George Munoz, president, board of education, Chicago Public 
Schools. 

The Chair would like, at this time, to recognize one of the wit- 
nesses, Ms. Frances Haywood, who is vice president of the United 
Teachers of Los Angeles, and a friend, and one who certainly has 
been very helpful to the Chair in many ways in the area of Los 
Angeles. 

We perhaps have a little larger school district than even that of 
Chicago, Mr. Hayes. We possibly have more dropouts than you 
have. It is a continuing interest to us. And obviously we are very 
much concerned with the proposal. 

Ms. Haywood represents a group of teachers, certainly the larg- 
est group of teachers in Los Angeles. And we are delighted that she 
has taken the time to come all the way across the country. 

Mr. Martinez and I make this trip constantly. And we have 
learned not to enjoy the trip because of the distance. 

And certainly it is a distinct pleasure to have her as one of the 
witnesses this morning. 

We will call on the witnesses as they were introduced, beginning 
with Mr. Gainer of the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Gainer, we are delighted to have you with us too. 

STATEMENT BY WILLIAM J. GAINER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
HUMAN RESOURCES DIVISION, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Mr. Gainer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased to be here today to assist you in your deliberations 
on H.R. 3042, the Dropout Prevention and Reentry Act. 

My testimony will provide summary information on the current 
state of knowledge, based on our ongoing review of national youth 
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surveys and the literature on this subject, which we are performing 
at the subcommittee's request. 

In particular, I will discuss the number of dropouts, the factors 
related to youth dropping out of school, and the severe labor 
market consequences of not finishing high school. 

Before I do, though, I'd like to describe just why I believe we 
should be concerned with the dropout problem. Given the fact that 
we ve seen statistics, over the years, that overall high school com- 
pletion has risen dramatically. Only 38 percent of persons aged 25 
to 29 completed high school hi 1940, compared with 86 percent in 
1984. 

For blacks, the increase in high school completion has been even 
more striking, rising from 12 percent in 1940 to 79 percent in 1984. 

But despite this progress, there are countervailing factors which 
cause concern even though the graduation rates are improving. 
One such factor is that high school students' achievement levels de- 
clined during the late sixties and the seventies. In addition, the un- 
employment rate for black youth has risen steadily over a long 
period of time and continues to do so today. 

For example, in 1972, the unemployment rate for black teenagers 
was already 35 percent. But through recession and recovery it has 
continued to rise to 43 percent in 1986. 

For their white counterparts, the unemployment rate was much 
lower— 14 percent in 1972, and up only slightly in 1986. 

Not only has this substantial widening of the racial gap in unem- 
ployment rates for youth occurred, but there has also been an in- 
crease in the gap between black and white youth who even seek 
work. 

In 1986, the labor force participation rate of black youth was 57 
percent, while for whites it was 68 percent. 

But to come back to dropouts, and this is the crucial point, 
chronic joblessness is concentrated among poor and minority youth 
who have dropped out of school. 

To summarize what is known and not known about dropouts, I'd 
like to make five points and then elaborate on each one. 

First, data on the number of school dropouts are inconclusive. 
National estimates of the rate at which youth drop out range from 
13 to 25 percent depending on the source of the data and the meth- 
odology used. 

Research findings generally have shown much higher dropout 
rates for inner-city youth, Hispanics, blacks, and disadvantaged 
young people. 

What is not as commonly known is that during the several 3'ears 
after youth drop out, sizable proportions of these youth return to 
school. 

As I said earlier, the labor force consequences or employment op- 
portunities are very poor for youth that drop out of school, and 
they are worse for blacks than for whites. 

Finally, based on our review of the literature, and I think this is 
very relevant to the legislation under consideration, it is not gener- 
ally known what works in terms of specific interventions to pre- 
vent youth from dropping out of school or to encourage their re- 
entry. 
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THE NUMBER OP DROPOUTS 

Data on the number of dropouts is inconclusive because defini- 
tions of dropouts vary and data collection and computing methods 
differ, as do the populations that have been studied in the various 
surveys. 

We looked at two basic sources, national surveys and school dis- 
trict data. The national surveys provide education progress infor- 
mation on samples of youth — individuals — in contrast to school dis- 
trict administrative records which necessarily must lose track of 
many students who leave a school or a geographic area. 

The first survey we looked at was the Current Population 
Survey. This survey covers households on a nationwide basis, 
which we believe is generally representative of the dropout prob- 
lem. School dropouts in that survey are defined as persons who are 
neither enrolled in school nor are high school graduates. 

In 1985, this survey showed a dropout rate of 13 percent for 16 to 
24 year olds who were dropouts. This equates to 4.3 million drop- 
outs, of whom 3.5 million were white and about 700,000 were black. 

The CPS data also show that the overall dropout rate for youth 
age 16 to 24 has remained roughly the same for each of the past 10 
years, declining from 20 percent in the early sixties. 

The dropout rate for blacks, however, has declined from 21 per- 
cent in October 1974 to 15 percent in October 1985. But, as I said 
earlier, during that same period of time the youth unemployment 
rate has increased substantially, particularly for black and inner- 
city youth. 

We also reviewed two national longitudinal surveys of youth — 
High School and Beyond, which has periodically surveyed 30,000 
individuals who were high school sophomores in 1980, and the Na- 
tional Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market Experience. 

According to High School and Beyond, about 14 percent of 1980 
high school sophomores dropped out before their expected gradua- 
tion in 1982. 

However, the dropout rate from households with low income, low 
skill wage earners, and limited educational backgrounds for the 
parents was about three times the rate of those from the high end 
of the socioeconomic scale — 17 percent for those in the lowest 
group, 5 percent for those in the highest income group. 

According to the National Longitudinal Surveys, among youth 
age 18 during the period 1979-82, about 15 percent of whites, 17 
percent of blacks, and 31 percent of Hispanics failed to complete 
high school. 

For older minority youth, age 21, the dropout rates are more 
severe. For whites, blacks, and Hispanics, they were 12, 23, and 36 
percent respectively. 

As for school system data, individual school districts differ in the 
procedures which they use. For example, some school districts 
count as dropouts students who have moved to other areas but 
reenroll in school, some exclude private school enrollments. Others 
count youth as in school who have transferred to high school and 
then drop out. 
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School districts may look at the number of youth who entered 
the fifth grade, compare it to the number graduating 8 years later, 
and consider the difference to be dropouts. 

National data, understandably, from these widely diverse school 
district practices, show a number that is substantially different 
than those based on the national surveys — that is, that about one 
in four youths do not graduate from high school. 

Thus, the various national surveys cited have the quality of 
giving you a representative idea of what's happening in the Nation 
in terms of dropouts, while school district data must be viewed 
with some skepticism because the districts cannot have complete 
information on many students who return and finish their high 
school education in other places. 

I think the implication for the legislation you're considering is 
that at the local level a standard definition would be very useful, 
and some guidelines for these at the national level would probably 
be useful to school districts. 

But in order to get a good estimate of dropouts you're still going 
to have to go back to a national survey. 

As I indicated earlier, research has shown higher dropout rates 
for Hispanics, blacks, and low-income youth, but there are a varie- 
ty of other factors. 

One study showed that dropouts report a variety of reasons for 
leaving school — poor grades, not liking school, marriage or mar- 
riage plans, pregnancy, and a preference to work instead of going 
to school. 

Another study measured the characteristics and circumstances of 
youth directly to isolate predictors of who was likely to drop out. 
The following factors are the most important — those youth who 
were 2 or more years behind grade level, those who were pregnant, 
those from single parent households or households where the 
father had dropped out of school, and those youth with little knowl- 
edge of the labor market. 

One thing that confounds dropout statistics is, as I mentioned 
earlier, the fact that many people return to school after they ini- 
tially drop out. 

High School and Beyond survey data show that about one-half of 
the sophomores who dropped out of school between 1980 and 1982 
had returned to school or were in GED classes by 1984. Of this 
group, 38 percent had completed their diploma requirements by 
1984. 

And here is another crucial point. White dropouts were more 
likely to return and complete school than blacks or Hispanics, as 
were youth in suburban areas as opposed to those in rural or inner- 
city areas. 

The data also show that black and Hispanic youth with medium 
and high scores on reading, vocabulary, and mathematics achieve- 
ment tests taken when they were sophomores were much more 
likely to return and complete school than were their white counter- 
parts. So that if the early high school education experience is good 
for youth who might onJinarily be at risk of dropping out, they're 
going to do better than if that early experience is poor. 

I want to mention, however, that the analysts of the study I've 
been referring to here also pointed out that the figures for youth 
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who return to school and complete school are not indicative of the 
experience of younger dropouts, that is, those who drop out before 
the 10th grade. When these younger students drop out, they are 
thought to be much less likely to return to school. 

The labor market consequences for youth who drop out of school 
are very poor. According to 1985 Current Population Survey data, 
one in four dropouts age 16 to 24 were unemployed. This compares 
to a much lower number, 1 in 10, for those who finish high school. 

In addition, large proportions of dropouts do not even seek work. 
For example, only 68 percent of the 16- to 24-year-old dropouts 
were in the labor force in contrast to nearly 20 percentage points 
more, 87 percent, of the graduates. 

The CPS also showed that black dropouts were far less likely to 
be in the labor force than whites, and that they had much higher 
unemployment rates. 

In 1985, 53 percent of black dropouts were in the labor force, and 
two-fifths of those were unemployed, two out of five. In contrast, 
nearly three-quarters of white dropouts were in the labor force, 
and about one-fourth were unemployed. 

Dropouts who were employed were also in lower skilled jobs than 
were the graduates. For example, among the employed male drop- 
outs ages 16 to 24, about two-fifths were working as machine opera- 
tors, fabricators, laborers, and c^her low skill jobs. Only 8 percent 
were in higher skilled technical, sales, and administrative support 
positions — 8 percent, which compares to 20 percent among gradu- 
ates. 

Looking at programs to intervene for dropouts, the literature we 
examined showed that many programs are being undertaken which 
are aimed at dropout prevention, school reentry, remedial educa- 
tion, and employment related training. However, with lew excep- 
tions, such as the Job Corps, there is little information available on 
the numbers and characteristics of the persons served or on the ef- 
fectiveness of the programs. 

That doesn't mean that local programs are not effective. We just 
don't know, based on the research that's been done, which pro- 
grams are effective. 

For example, a Congressional Research Service repc*rt on high 
school dropouts, noting this lack of information, suggested that the 
knowledge gap may be due, in part, to the difficulty in <ilistinguish- 
ing between programs for dropouts and those for disadvantaged 
youth generally. 

A similar review by the National Academy of Sciences; points out 
that there is little information on how to prevent youth from drop- 
ping out, how to encourage their reentry, or how to recruit and 
retain dropouts in "second chance" programs. It recommends that 
dropouts be given priority in employment and training programs, 
and that the subject be given priority in research agendas. I think 
that's also crucial to the bill under discussion here because the 
kind of demonstration that is being proposed is probably very nec- 
essary, because it has an evaluation component, and because it 
would support the building of a knowledge base that could be used 
by * ihool districts all over the country. 

In conclusion, although for higher proportions of youth complete 
high school today than 20 years ago, the absolute numter of drop- 
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outs is still very troublesome, particularly among minority youth. 
And the labor market consequences of dropping out in terms of un- 
employment and earnings, for that matter, are quite severe. What 
is still not known is what works, what helps improve the educa- 
tional and training opportunities and the employment prospects for 
dropouts. 

At the subcommittee's request, we will continue to study this 
area, and plan to do a field survey of local programs to find out 
which interventions are likely to be helping dropouts. We're going 
to begin that work in the near future. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my prepared statement. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of William J. Gainer follows:] 
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ON 

THE SCHOOL DROPOUT PROBLEM 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to be here today to assist you in your 
deliberations on H.R. 3042, The Dropout Prevention and Reentry Act 
of 1985. My testimony will provide summary information on the 
current state of knowledge on the school dropout problem. This 
information is from our ongoing review of national youth surveys 
and the literature which we are performing at the Subcommittee's 
request. In particular, I will discuss (1) the number of 
dropouts, (2) the factors related to youth dropping out of school, 
and (3) the labor market consequences of not finishing high 
school . 

Before I do though, I'd like to describe why we should be 
concerned with dropouts, given the fact that overall, high school 
completion has risen dramatically in the past half century — only 
38 percent of persons age 25-29 completed high school in 1940, 
compared with 86 percent in 1984. For blacks the increase in high 
school completion has been even more striking, rising from 12 
percent in 1940 to 79 percent in 1984. But despite this progress 
there are countervailing factors which cause concern even though 
graduation rates are increasing. One such factor is that high 
school students' achievement levels declined during the late 1960s 
and the 1970s. In addition, the unemployment rate for black youth 
has risen steadily over a long period of time and continues to do 
so. For example, in 1972, the unemployment rate for black 
teenagers was already 35 percent, but continued to rise to 43 
percent in April 1986. For their white counterparts, the 
unemployment rate was much lower — 14 percent in 1972 and up only 
slightly to 16 percent in April 1986. 

Not only has this substantial widening of the racial gap in 
unemployment rates for youth occurred, but there has also been an 
increase in the gap between black and white youth who even seek 
work, in April 1986, the labor force participation rate of black 
youth was 57 percent, while for whites it was 68 percent. Now to 
come back to dropouts, and this is the crucial point, chronic 
joblessness is concentrated among poor and minority youth who have 
dropped out of school. 

To summarize what is known and not known about dropouts, I'd 
like to make five points anu Liicu elaborate on each one, 

—First, data on the number of school dropouts are 

inconclusive. National estimates of the rate at which 
youth drop out of school range from about 13 to 25 
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percent. The difference* result from factors such as 
varying definitions, data collection methods and the group 
of youth studied. 

— Second, research findings generally have shown much higher 
dropout rates for inner city youth, hispanics, blacks, and 
disadvantaged young people. A^cr? the factors which are 
good predictors of which young people will drop out are 
being two or more years behind grade level, being pregnant, 
and coming from a home where the father dropped out of 
school . 

— During the first several years after youth drop out, 

sizeable proportions of young dropouts (perhaps as high as 
50 percent) return to school or enroll in General Education 
Development (GED) programs. 

— Labor market opportunities are poor for youth who 

have not completed high echool, and they are worse for 
blacks t* an for whites, as evidenced by continually 
worsening unemployment rates for black teenagers and young 
adults . 

— Finally, based on our review of the literature and 

other literature summaries, it is not generally known "what 
works" in terras of specific interventions to prevent youth 
frora dropping out of school or to encourage their reentry. 

BOMBER OF DROPOUTS 

Data on the number of dropouts are inconclusive. Definitions 
of dropouts vary, and data collection and computing methods 
differ, as do the populations that are studied. These factor? 
largely account for the wide range of estimates of dropouts. We 
looked at the two basic sources for dropout statistics — national 
surveys and school district records. The national surveys provide 
education progress information from samples of the youth 
population in contrast to school district administrative records 
which necessarily lose track of many students who leave the school 
or geographic area. 

We reviewed data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics' Current 
Population Survey (CPS), a survey of households which is 
representative of the working age civilian population. School 
dropouts in that survey are defined as persons who are neither 
enrolled in school nor high school graduates. (High school 
completion includes attainment of the GED.) October 1985 CPS data 
show that 13 percent of 16-24 year olds were dropouts. This 
equates to 4.3 million dropouts, of whom about 3.5 million were 
white and about 700,000 were black. 

CPS data also show that the dropout rate for youth age 16-24 
has remained roughly the same for each of the past ten years, 
about 13-14 percent, declining from 20 percent in the early 
1960's. For white youth, the dropout rate has been about 13 
percent for the past decade; while for blacks the dropout rate has 
declined — from 21 percent in October 1974 to 15 percent in October 
1985. (Exhibit A.) 

We also reviewed analyses of data from two national 
longitudinal surveys of youth — High School and Beyond (sponsored 
by the Department of Education), which has periodically surveyed 
over 30,000 individuals who were high school sophomores in 1980, 
and the National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market Experience 
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(sponsored by the Department of Labor), which tracks over 12,000 
youth who were 14-21 years old when first interviewed in 1979 
These surveys are principal sources of recent data on dropouts. 

According to data from High School and Beyond, about 14 
percent of 1980 high school sophomores dropped out before their 
expected graduation in 1982. However, the dropout rate for youth 
from households with low income, low skill wage earners, arid 
limited educational backgrounds was about three times the rate of 
those from the high end of the socioeconomic scale (17 percent 
vs. 5 percent, respectively). (Pigure 1.) 
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SOURCE: SAMUEL S. PENG (HIGH SCHOOL AND BEYOND) 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



According to data from the National Longitudinal Surveys, 
among youth age 18 during the period 1979-82, about 15 percent of 
whites, 17 percent of blacks and 31 percent of hispanics failed to 
complete high school (or attain a GED cerl-if ieate) . For older 
youth (age 21), the dropout rates for vhites, blacks and nispanics 
were 12 percent, 23 percent, and 36 percent, respectively, which 
indicates that fewer blacks and hispanics return and complete 
school . 



As for school system data, individual school districts differ 
in the procedures which they use to define dropouts and calculate 
ratrs. Por example, some school districts count as dropouts, 
student* vho have moved to other areas and enrolled in other 
schools; some exclude private school enrollments; others count 
youth as "in school" who have transferred to "night school" and 
subsequently dropped out. 

School districts may look at the number of youth who entered 
the fifth grade, compare it to the number graduating 8 years 
later, and consider the difference to be dropouts. National data 
based on these widely diverse school district practices, show that 
in each year for the past decade about one in foui. youth in the 
U.S. did not graduate in the year they would have been expected to 
complete high school. School district data, however, show much 
larger dropout rates for inner city public schools, including 
reports of rates of 50 percent or more for some schools. 

Thus, the various national surveys cited here provide 
representative estimates of the extent of the dropout problem 
among various subgroups, while school district data must be viewed 
witf ; sorse skepticism because they cannot have complete information 
on many students. 
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FACTORS RELATIBG TO DROP PI BG 
OCT OF 8CBOOL 

As I indicated earlier, research has shewn higher dropout 
rates for hispanics, blacks, and low-income youth. One study 
showed that, overall, youth dropouts report the following reasons 
for leaving school — poor grades, not liking school, marriage or 
marriage plans, pregnancy, and a preference for work versus 
school. (See Exhibit B . ) 

Another study 1 measured the characteristics and 
circumstances of youth directly to isolate predictors of who is 
likely to drop out. The following were shown to be important 
factors in identifying students at risk: 

— those who were two or more years behind grade level, 
— who were pregnant, 

— those from single parent households or where the father had 

dropped out of school, and 
— those with little knowledge of the labor market. 

This study also found that youth were more likely to stay in 
school If they were enrolled in a college preparatory curriculum, 
were satisfied with school, did not intend to marry within 5 
years, expected to attend college, and had more regular religious 
attendance . 

DROPOUTS WHO REENTER SCHOOL 

A significant number of dropouts eventually return to 
school. High School and Beyond survey data show that about half 
of the sophomores who dropped out of school between 1980 and 1982 
had returned to school or were in GED classes by 1984. Of these 
youth, 38 percent had completed their diploma requirements by 
1984. (The others were either still enrolled in school or had 
dropped out again.) White dropouts were more likely to return and 
complete school than blacks or hispanics. But black and hispanic 
males were more likely to return and graduate than their female 
counterparts. 2 (Figure 2.) 



'Michael E. Borus and Susan A. Carpenter, "Choices in Education, " 
Chapter 4 in Youth and the Labor Market, Analysis of the National 
Longitudinal Survey , Michael E. Borus , Editor r Thn r. fipjnhn 
Institute for Employment Research, 19 84. 

*The difference between the proportions of white and black dropout 
youth who returned and completed school is largely accounted for 
by the lower school return and completion rates of young black 
women . 
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FIGURE 2 

PERCENT OF DROPOUTS WHO RETURNED AND COMPLETED 
SCHOOL BY RACE/ ETHNICITY AND SEX 
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•ouwcx. Andrew j. kolstad * jcttrty a. o wings 

(HIGH SCHOOL AND BEYOND). U.S. DEPARTMENT Or EDUCATION 



These data also show that black and hispanic youth with 
medium and high scores on a reading, vocabulary, and mathematics 
achievement test taken when they were sophomores, were more likely 
to return and complete school than were their white counterparts. 
{Exhibit C. ) 

I want to mention, however, that the analysts of this study 
also pointed out that \:he 38 percent figure for youth who return 
and complete school — and the 50 percent estimate for youth who 
return to school — are not indicative of the experience of younger 
dropouts, who left school before thr middle of the tenth grade. 
The researchers believe that when th-_ <; youth drop out they are 
less likely to return to school. 

The National Longitudinal Surveys also allow the isolation of 
factors associated with dropouts returning to school. Por 
example, those who were expecting to attend college, were never 
married, younger, or lived in counties with higher per pupil 
expenditures were more likely to return to school. 

LABOR MARKET CONSEQDENCES 
OP DROPPING OPT 

Por youth who drop out, labor market opportunities are poor. 
According to 1985 CPS daca, about one in four dropouts age 16-24 
were unemployed, compared with about one in ten high school 
graduates (who were not enrolled in school). In addition, large 
proportions of dropouts do not even seek work. Por example, 68 
percent of the 16-24 year old dropouts were in the labor force 
(those employed and those without a job and seeking work), in 
contrast to 87 percent of the graduates (not enrolled in school). 
Data from the National Longitudinal Surveys showed similar 
differences in labor market success between dropouts and 
graduates. They also showed that dropouts who were employed were 
in less desirable jobs. (Exhibit D.) 
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The CPS also showed that black dropouts were far less 
likely to be in the labor force than whites, and that they had 
much higher unemployment rates, in 1985, fifty three percent of 
black dropouts were in the labor force, and two-fifths of these 
were unemployed. In contrast, 71 percent of white dropouts were 
in the labor force and about one-fourth were unemployed. 

Dropouts who were employed were in lower skilled jobs than 
were graduates. For example, among the employed male dropouts 
ages 16-24, about two-fifths were working as machine operators, 
fabricators and laborers, and about one-sixth were in service 
jobs. Only 8 percent were in higher skilled technical, sales, 
and administrative support positions. Conversely, about 20 
percent of male graduates were in these higher skill jobs. 

Similarly, over half of women graduates were in technical, 
sales and administrative support jobs in contrast to about 
one-fourth of the dropouts who were much more likely to be 
working in the lower skill occupations. 

PROGRAMS FOR DROPOUTS 

The literature we examined showed that many programs are 
being undertaken which are aimed at dropout prevention, school 
reentry, remedial education and employment related training. 
However, with few exceptions, there is little information 
available on the numbers and characteristics of the persons 
served or on the effectiveness of the programs. A Congressional 
Research Service issue brief on high school dropouts, noting 
this lack of information, suggests that the knowledge gap may be 
due in part to the difficulty in distinguishing between programs 
for dropouts and those for disadvantaged youth generally. It 
also mentions that there are no national data compiled on 
dropout programs because most programs have been designed for 
communities. Similarly, a review by the National Academy of 
Sciences* National Research Council on evaluations of employment 
and training programs for youth, points out that there is little 
information on how to prevent youth from dropping out of school, 
encouraging their reentry, or recruiting and retaining dropouts 
in "second chance" employment and training programs. It 
recommends that dropouts be given priority in employment and 
training programs, and that the dropout issue be given priority 
in research. 

In conclusion, although far higher proportions of youth 
complete high school today than 20 years ago, the absolute 
number of dropouts is still very troublesome — particularly 
among minority youth. And the labor market consequences of 
dropping out in terms of unemployment are quite severe. What is 
still not known is "what works" in improving the educational and 
employment prospects for dropouts. At the Subcommittee's 
request, we will be surveying school districts over the next 
year to identify and provide information on interventions which 
may help to reduce the number of dropouts. 



Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I and 
my colleagues would be pleased to respond to any questions- 
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EXHIBIT A 



EXHIBIT A 



Dropout Rates of Youth Ages 16 to 24 a By Race and 
Sex, for Selected Years 



Dropout Rate (Percent) 



Total Youth 
Ages 16-24 



Men 
16-24 



Women 
16-24 



Whites 
16-24 



Blacks 
16-24 



October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 



1985 
1984 
1983 
1982 
1981 
1978 
1974 



13 
14 
15 
14 
15 
15 
14 



12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
14 
14 



12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 



15 
16 
18 
18 
19 
20 
21 b 



a Dropouts are persons who are not enrolled in school and who 
are not high school graduates. 

D Blacks and other races. 

Source: Adapted from unpublished tabulations from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey, October 1984 
and October 1983; and from the following Bureau of Labor 
Statistics sources: table B-4 and table B-14, Students, 
Graduates, and Dropouts, October 1980-82 , Bulletin 2192; Table 
A, Table B, and Table K, Students, Graduates, and Dropouts in 
the Labor Market, October 1978 f Special Labor Force Report 
223? and Table A, Table B, Table M-1 , and Table M-2, Students, 
Graduates, and Dropouts in the Labor Market, October 1974 , 
Special Labor Force Report 180. 
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EXHIBIT B EXHIBIT B 

Reasons for Dropping Out Cited by Dropouts 
From 1980 Sophomore Cohort, by Sex 

Reasons Hale Female 

Percent 

School Related 

1. Expelled or suspended 13.0 5.3 

2. Had poor grades 35.9 29.7 

3. School was not for me 34.8 31.1 

4. School ground too dangerous 2.7 1.7 

5. Didn't get into desired program 7.5 4.5 

6. Couldn't get along with teachers 20.6 9.5 

Family Related 

1. Harried or planned to get married 6.9 30.7 

2. was pregnant N/A 23.4 

3. Had to support family 13.6 8.3 

Peer Related 

1. Friends were dropping out 6.5 2.4 

2. Couldn't get along with students 5.4 5.9 

Health Related 

Illness or disability 4.6 6.5 
Other 

1. Offered job and chose to work 26.9 10.7 

2. wanted to enter military 7.2 .8 

3. Hoved too far from school 2.2 5.3 

4. Wanted to travel 7.0 6.5 

Note: Students might report more than one reason. 

Universe: A total of 2,289 dropouts from among more than 30,000 
sophomores in 1980 from 1,015 high schools throughout the U.S. 

Source: High School and Beyond , NCES 93-221b, National Center 
for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education. Cited 
in Table 8, High School Dropouts: A National Concern by Samuel 

5. Peng, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, prepared for the Business Advisory 
Commission, Education Commission of the States, March 1985. 
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EXHIBIT C EXHIBIT C 

PERCENT OF DROPOUTS IN 1980 - 1982 WHO 
RETURNED AND COMPLETED SCHOOL BY 1984 



IK EACH SOCIOECONOMIC GROUPING, 
BUCK DROPOUTS WERE LESS LIKELY 
TO RETURN AND COMPLETE SCHOOL 
THAN WERE WHITES 




■ buck 
□ white 



LOW MEDIUM HIGH 
SOCIOECONOMIC GROUPING 



BLACKS AND H1SPAN1CS WITH HIGH AND 
MEDIUM TEST SCORES WERE MORE LIKELY 
TO RETURN AND COMPLETE SCHOOL THAN 
THEIR WHITE COUNTERPARTS 




□ ■HIE 

■ buck 

EShsPANC 



LOW UEDJUU HIGH 
TEST SCORES 



SUBURBAN DROPOUTS WERE MORE LIKELY 
TO RETURN AND COMPLETE SCHOOL THAN 
THOSE FROM URBAN AND RURAL AREAS 




URBW PWWL SUBURBAN 



THOSE YOUTH WHO EXPECTED TO GO 
TO COLLEGE BUT DROPPED OUT OF 
HIGH SCHOOL WERE MORE LIKELY TO 
RETURN AND COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL 




joc voc/rat mco± aura 
BPEEDOnB 



SOURCE: ANDREW J. KOLSTAD & JEFFREY A. OWINGS 

(HIGH SCHOOL AND BEYOND). U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
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EXHIBIT D EXHIBIT D 



Job Characteristics, by High School Completion Status, 1979 





Nonenrolled 




Characteristics 


High school 
graduates 


High school 
dropouts 


Opportunities provided by job 3 






To do a number of different things 


74. 6 


57.3 


To deal with people 


83. 4 


72.9 


For independent thought or action 


73.4 


65.3 


To do a job from beginning to end 


88.3 


79. 4 


To feel that the job itself is very 
significant or important in the 
broader scheme of things 


76.8 


67. 7 


Characteristics of Job & 






The skills you are learning would 
be valuable in getting a better 
job 


76. 1 


64. 4 


The job is dangerous 


33.3 


41.6 


Your are exposed to unhealthy 
conditions 


24.3 


30. 1 - 


The pay is good 


73.8 


68. 5 


The job security is good 

• 


82. 8 


74. 8 



3 Proportion who felt the job gave a moderate amount, quite a lot or 
or a maximum amount. 



Proportion who felt the statement was very or somewhat true. 

Universe: A total of abut 3,000 youth age 18-22 on interview date in 
1979 who were employed and not enrolled in school, from the National 
Longitudinal Surveys. 

Source: Adapted from table 16.6 in Pathways to the Future: A 
Longitudinal Study of young Americans Preliminary Report: youth and 
the Labor Market — 1979 by Michael E . Borus, Joan E. Crowley, Russell 
W. Rumbecger, Richard Santos, and David Shapiro, Center for Human 
Resource Research, The Ohio State University, January 1980. 
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Chairman Hawkins. The next witness is Ms. Haywood. 
We welcome you and look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF FRANCES HAYWOOD, VICE PRESIDENT, UNITED 
TEACHERS OF LOS ANGELES 

Ms. Haywood. Thank you, Congressman Hawkins. And thank 
you for those kind words earlier. 

I have a prepared statement which I'd like to have entered in to 
the record. 

Chairman Hawkins. Without objection, the statement in its en- 
tirety will be entered in the record. 

Ms. Haywood. I am Frances Haywood, vice president of United 
Teachers, Los Angeles. United Teachers, Los Angeles, is affiliated 
with both the National Education Association and the American 
Federation of Teachers. And we represent the 32,000 teachers and 
other school personnel in the Los Angeles Unified School district. 

Our UTLA members and teachers throughout this country are in 
the front line every day to ensure that every school child is provid- 
ed a quality education that will make him or her a productive citi- 
zen. 

We believe that the enactment of the Dropout Prevention and 
Reentry Act, H.R. 3042, would be an important step in addressing 
the dropout problem by providing our children with alternatives to 
leaving the classroom. For this reason, I am pleased to appear 
before the subcommittee to share my views and the concerns of 
teachers on this national problem which has reached epidemic pro- 
portions. 

The national statistics are grim, with two-thirds of the students 
who drop out do so because they have gi\3ii up on school as a vehi- 
cle for their success, but, more devastating, they have given up on 
themselves. 

The loss of even one student is a waste of the human potential 
this Nation can ill afford. 

In California, my home State, the statistics are even more stag- 
gering. California, whose economic wealth and natural resources 
would rank it as one of the top 10 nations in the world, has the 
dubious distinction of ranking 34th among all States in the per- 
centage of students who do not graduate. Twenty-three percent of 
California students do not complete high school. 

In the Los Angeles Unified School District, with over 600,000 stu- 
dents, the conservative percentage is 43 percent of the students do 
not complete high school. This is further aggravated in Los Angeles 
by the critical teacher shortage, the 84 languages spoken, over 
100,000 students who have been identified as limited English profi- 
cient speakers, the diversity of the student population, and the 
dwindling source of funding for education. 

The district, last year, set aside $1 million to fund its dropout 
program. With a 43-percent dropout rate, $1 million does not begin 
to address the problem. H.R. 3042 could go a long way in helping. 

I want to stress that student attrition from school is not an 
urban problem. It is a problem that crosses all ethnic groups and is 
in rural and suburban communities. 
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In a study completed by the California Assembly Office of Re- 
search, it was found that statewide, in 119 schools, the dropout rate 
was more than 40 percent. And of those 119 schools, 80 percent of 
the high schools were in medium to small school districts of fewer 
than 40,000 students. 

Our children who dropped out or are at risk fail to see that they 
simultaneously set in motion an unfortunate sequence of events 
that will continually rob them not only of a high school diploma, 
but also a better job, higher wages, the ability to participate in the 
democratic process as informed voters, and, more importantly, they 
will not be able to help their own children. 

Dropouts also become the functional illiterates of our society. 

While the number of functional illiterates increase, their num- 
bers are not distributed equitably amongst all groups. Forty per- 
cent of black and Hispanic students can be classified as functional 
illiterates as compared to 16 percent of white. 

These figures are reflected in the unemployment rate, where 40 
percent of black youth are unemployed. And it's found that 23 per- 
cent of the Hispanic youth seeking jobs cannot find them. 

Each of us is aware of the data that shows that it's cheaper to 
send a child to Harvard or Yale than to keep a person in prison. 

Congressman Hawkins and members of the subcommittee, if we 
as a nation continue to fail to investigate and, more importantly, 
invest in dropout prevention and the recovery of those children 
who have dropped out, we will all pay the cost of greater unem- 
ployment, lost taxes, and the lost productivity of our important 
natural resource, our children, our future. 

I am an elementary school teacher, having spent the majority of 
my 22 years in education as r r*t grade teacher. I know that the 
signs of early identification - ential dropouts is evident. I have 
had first graders that I know "d not make it. Today, I wonder 
what has happened to some of i_ students. 

The potentiality of their failure was exhibited in the form of poor 
attendance, tardiness, truancy, health and family problems, poor 
academic progress, lack of social and emotional development, and 
the inability of the school to adequately fund counseling and alter- 
native school programs. 

Mr. Chairman, your efforts to call attention to the school dropout 
program and to expand the education reform movement to include 
at risk children is well documented. 

In February 1985, you and other Members of the House and 
Senate convened a conference on school dropouts here on Capitol 
Hill. NEA and UTLA were pleased to participate in that gathering 
of educators, researchers, practitioners, theorists, and program ad- 
ministrators. 

Conference participants were called together to discuss who is 
dropping out of school, why students drop out, what successful 
dropout programs exist, and recommendations for legislative pro- 
posals. 

A summary of the conference findings on the reasons students 
leave school before graduation included gang violence, suspensions 
from schoolj teenage pregnancies, alientation from peers and teach- 
ers, and early marriages, scholastic failures, economic deprivation, 
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lack of educational resources, poor school experience, and parental 
limits on school attendance to do such things as household chores. 

H.R. 3042, the Dropout Prevention and Reentry Act, is designed 
to address two major areas — the development of more comprehen- 
sive data on the school dropout problem, and the lack of program- 
matic solutions. 

The bill would direct the Secretary of Education to conduct the 
national study to the extent and nature of the problem, develop a 
standard definition of a dropout, and determine factors contribut- 
ing to the current dropout situation. 

United Teachers, Los Angeles, and the National Education Asso- 
ciation believe that enactment of this legislation would move the 
Nation one giant step forward in providing all students equality of 
opportunity to achieve their measure of success. 

The educational reform movement is mushrooming throughout 
the country in ways we in the education field could not have imag- 
ined. Local school districts, and communities, and parents are 
working together. 

In Los Angeles, there is a group called the Southern California 
Community Relations Committee, who, in September, will be bring- 
ing the community together to address this need of why students 
drop out. 

Last year, there was introduced a piece of legislation called the 
School Excellence and Reform Act, H.R. 2840. We feel that that 
legislation will address the needs of at-risk children in a very im- 
portant way. The legislation was targeted to aid and meet the 
needs of historically unserved and underserved students — aid for 
such programs as dropout prevention, early childhood education, 
school day care, in-service teacher training, effective schools, and 
secondary basic skills. 

UTLA and the NEA believe it is critical that this legislation also 
be enacted. 

The NEA, last year, at its convention in Washington, DC, decid- 
ed, the 7,500 representatives, to initiate a project called Operation 
Rescue. The NEA decided that we, as teachers, need to be a part of 
the solution to this problem of dropout. And $1 of every member's 
money was put in a fund called Operation Rescue. 

Fm proud to say that when we distributed the information in Los 
Angeles to our teachers about Operation Rescue many teachers 
asked and requested information as to how they could write a 
grant to do things at their own school to help their students. 

The NEA has set aside $1 of every member's money to fund this 
project. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that the NEA and UTLA be- 
lieve that there are no throwaway students, no expendable young 
people. The mission of the public schools is to accommodate the 
need of all students. 

We believe farther that the education reform movement must be 
expanded to include all students, not only the gifted and talented, 
but those at risk, including the handicapped. We must not allow 
these students to continue to slip through the cracks of despair by 
our failure of our shortsightedness and insensitivity to their special 
needs. 
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While education is the centerpiece of national focus, we now 
have the opportunity. It's the right environment in which we can 
help our young people. 

Enactment of the Dropout Prevention and Reentry Act is essen- 
tial to national efforts to stem the tide of students who drop out of 
our schools and later drop out of society. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you, Ms. Haywood. 
[The prepared statement of Frances Haywood follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, 

I am Frances Haywood, vice President of the United Teachers- 
Los Angeles (DTLA), a local affiliate of the National Education 
Association (NEA) and the American Federation of Teachers (AFT). 
DTLA represents 32,000 teachers and other school personnel in the 
Los Angeles onified Schoo District who are on the front line of 
this nation's efforts to ensure that every schoolchild is 
provided a quality education that will lead to productive 
citizenship. Our members have firsthand knowledge of the 
consequences that youngsters must face when they leave high 
school before graduation. We believe enactment of the Dropout 
Preventi on and Reentry let " (H.R. 3042) would be an important ste\ » 
In addressing the schoo. ^fropout problem by providing youngsters ' 
with alternatives t o lea ving the classroom . For this reason, I 
am pleased to appear be:ore this subcommittee to share my views 
on this national problfm which has reached epidemic proportions. 

Prevalence of the School Dropout Problem 

National statistics on school dropouts are very grim — two- 
thirds of the students who drop out do so because they have given 
up on school as a vehicle for their success. They simply don't 
believe school will work for them because they don't see how it 
ever has. Mr. Chairman, the loss of even one student is a waste 
of hunw.n potential this country can ill afford. Yet my heme 
state of California is experiencing a dropout rate of 25 percent 
and in the Los Angeles Onified school District the statistic is 
43 percent. This is an alarming reality for any school district 
— yet alone one with 698,000 students. The dropout problem in 
Los Angeles is unique in that it is aggravated by a critical 
language barrier, some 84 different languages are spoken within 
the Los Angeles school district. Mr. Chairman, the youngsters 
who drop out of school fail to see that they simultaneously set 
in motion an unfortunate sequence of events that- **ill continually 
rob them — not only of a high school diploma L also of better 
jobs, higher wages, and other important benefit* and 
opportunities. 

Consequences of Dropping Out 

In 1984 the National Center for Educational statistics 
reported that 36 percent of high school dropouts were unemployed 
compared to 21 percent of high school graduates who did not 
enroll in college. Young people in general 'jave an unemployment 
rate three times that of adults. The Education Commission on the 
States (ECS) estimates that more than three million 16 to 24- 
year-olds are looking for work and another 391,000 are classified 
as discouraged" — i.e. they have given up. The unemployment 
rate among Dlack youth is 40 percent — nearly three times that 
of whites which is roughly 15 percent. Twenty-four percent of 
Hispanic youth are tilling to work but cannot find jobs. If we 
reduce the issue of youth unemployment to its nub, one important 
fact looms large — these youngsters have no high school diploma. 
Men and women 25 years old and older who did not complete high 
school earned about one-third lets than those who graduated. And 
without skills and a job, many dropouts turn to deliquency and 
crime. 

The D.S. Department of Justice found that the majority of 
inmates in local jails had not earned high school diplomas; 59 
percent of white inmates and 63 percent of Black inmates. 
Estimates are that we spend over $15,000 per year to house each 
inmate in a correctional institution. This amount exceeds the 
cost of education for one year at either Harvard or Yale 
Universities. In fact, this country spends about two and one- 
half times as much to keep a person incarcerated as it would to 
send that person to college. Mr. Chairman, if we as a nation 
continue to fail to invest in dropout prevention, we will pay an 
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even greater price in unemployment, welfare assistance, 
incarceration, and lost taxes and productivity. All these 
factors have an adverse impact on our economy and the spirit of 
the nation as a whole. 

Identifying Potential School Dropouts 

Mr. Chairman, I am col. meed there are definite ways to 
identify a potential dropout — the signs are there. In a given 
school week, educators spend more waking hours with children than 
do the parents of those youngsters. As a result, very often it 
is the educator who becomes aware that a child is having 
difficulty coping with a problem or is unhappy in the school 
environment. A dedicated educator develops the ability over time 
to sense when a child is at risk. In fact, potential dropouts 
can often be identified by the time they reach the third grade; 
some even upon entering school. Some definite predictors 
include* poor attendance, tardiness, truancy, residual effects 
from health and family problems, poor academic progress, and lack 
of social and emotional development. Although this list io not 
exhaustive, it includes those areas that should serve as 
indicators that a child is at risk of dropping out. 

Mr. Chairman, your efforts to call attention to the school 
dropout problem and expand the education reform movement to 
include at risk children is well documented. On February 28, 
1985, you and other Members of the Bouse and Senate convened a 
conference on school dropouts here on Capitol Bill. NEA was 
pleased to participate in that gathering of educators, 
researchers, practitioners, theorists, and program 
administrators. Conference participants were called together to 
discuss (1) who is dropping out of school; (2) why students drop 
cut; (3) what successful dropout programs exist; and (<) 
recommendations for legislative proposals. A summary of 
conference findings on the reasons youngsters I^r school before 
graduation include the following: gung viole c<<; c.v jpension from 
school; teenage pregancy; alienation from pe i • lachers; 
early marriage; scholastic failure; economic < r.'iv s tion; lack of 
educational resources; poor school experiences; J parental 
limits on school attendance to do household duties. 

The Dropout Prevention and Reentry Act 

The Dropout Prevention and Reentry Act is designed to 
address two major areast the development of more comprehensive 
data on the school dropout problem and the lack of programmatic 
solutions. The bill would direct the Secretary of Education to 
conduct a national study of the extent and nature of the problem, 
develop a standard definition of dropout, and determine factors 
contributing to the current dropout situation. Demonstration 
grants would be awarded for programs designed to (1) locate 
dropouts and develop ways of drawing them' back into the school 
system; (2) identify potential dropouts by recognizing "early 
warning signs"; (3) explore the reasons why students leave 
school and how counseling and remedial help keep them in school; 
(4) offer alternative educational opportunities, including 
vocational training; and (5) establish ways of sharing 
information on how to prevent dropping out. DTLA believes 
enactment of this legislation would move the nation one giant 
step forward in providing all students equality of opportunity to 
achieve their measure of excellence. 

The School Excellence and Reform Act 

The education reform movement is mushrooming throughout the 
country in ways we in the education field could not have 
imagined. Local school districts, parents, and communities arc 
acknowledging their interdependence and forming creative 
alliances to promote their mutual goals. The commitment and 
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creativity we see firsthand are commendable. We are also seeing 
renewed Congressional commitment to education reform and 
excellence. Your commitment, Mr. Chairman, to expand the 
excellence and reform movement to include at risk students is 
laudable. The legislation you introduced last year entitled the 
School Excellence and Reform Act of 1985 (H.R. 2840) would 
address the needs of at risk children in very important ways. 
SERA would target aid to meet the needs of historically unserved 
and underserved students — aid for such programs as dropout 
prevention, early childhood education, school day care, inservice 
teacher training, effective schools, and secondary basic skills. 
UTLA believes it is critical that this legislation also be 
enacted. 

NEA Efforts to Prevent School Dropout — Operation Rescue 

Mr. Chairman, NEA believes that we as educators have a 
special mandate to lead the search for answers to the problem of 
school dropouts. This burden of responsibility led NEA to act on 
its commitment to take definitive steps to prevent school 
dropout. During our 1985 annual convention, NEA President Mary 
Futrell asked the 7,500 delegates to support initiatives that 
would launch a national campaign to combat the school dropout and 
illiteracy problem. NEA delegates enthusiastically approved the 
plan and Operation Rescue is now being implemented. Onder the 
project, NEA has earmarked SI. 7 million — a dollar for each of 
its members — for educational excellence projects designed by 
NEA members in their own communities. 

Operation Rescue is being coordinated by the National 
Foundation for the Improvement of Education (NFIE) , a charitable 
tax-exempt foundation created by NEA in 1969. Beginning with the 
1986-87 school year, NEA — through NFIE — will provide up to 
5700,000 to fund outstanding locally developed school dropout 
prevention projects. The remaining SI million will be invested 
to become a permanent funding source for future education 
initiatives. Through Operation Rescue, NEA hopes to help cut the 
dropout rate in half by 1990. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, NEA believes there are no throw-away students 
— no expendable young people. The mission of the public schools 
is to accommodate the needs of all students. We believe further 
that the education reform movement must be expanded to include 
all students — not only the gifted and talented or affluent, but 
those at risk, including the handicapped. We must not allow 
these students to continue to slip through the cracks of despair 
and failure by our shortsightedness and insensitivity to their 
special needs. While education is the centerpiece of national 
focus, we have the perfect environment in which to rescue these 
youngsters. Enactment of the Dropout prevention and Reentry Act 
is essential to national efforts to stem the tide of students wbo 
drop out of our school* and later the society. 
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Chrrman Hawkins. The next and final witness is Mr. George 
Munoz, president of the Board of Education, Chicago Public 
Schools. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE MUNOZ, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mr. Munoz. Thank you, Chairman Hawkins. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is George Munoz, and I am the presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Education. 

I testify today on behalf of not only my own city school system, 
but also for the Council of Great City Schools. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to testify before this impor- 
tant subcommittee in support of the Dropout Prevention and Re- 
entry Act, H.R. 3042. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I'd like to submit a formal statement 
and have it entered in the record in its entirety. 

Mr. Hawkins. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Munoz. I'd like to then review that statement, and point out 
some of its highlights, and make comments as I go. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to lend our strongest possible en- 
dorsement to H.R. 3042 and to devote my testimony this morning 
to discussing the dimensions of the dropout problem in our city, de- 
scribing what we're trying to do, and indicating why we think this 
legislation is needed. 

The dropout problem in the 430,000 student Chicago Public 
bchool System has received significant national attention in the 
past several years in both the news media and in various commun - 
ty forums. 

As a result of this concern, the Chicago schools participated in a 
major study of its dropouts conducted bv the Chicago Panel on 
Public School Finances. The study, "Dropouts From the Chicago 
Public bchools, is one of the most thorough and comprehensive 
analyses 0 t school dropouts found anywhere in the Nation. 

xt presents to the citizens of Chicago and to our school system 
some of the stiffest challenges we have ever faced. 

Among the major findings of the study were that, over a 4-year 
period, 43 percent of our high school students left school and did 
not transfer to any other educational program. This means that 
only 57 percent of our entering freshmen actually graduate. 

The dropout rate for Hispanics is 47 percent; blacks, 45 percent: 
whites, 35; and Asians, 19. 

More importantly, however, the panel's study found that regard- 
less of race and sex students were most likely to drop out if they 
entered the ninth grade overage or underachieving. 

The extent of poverty among students proved to be important, 
but only to the extent that it led to low achievement and retention 
in grades. 

Id like to also point out, Mr. Chairman, that the prediction of 
dropouts had been made, several years back, bv Peter Drucker, 
when he said that those cities where there is no* community pres- 
sure, there will be dropout, physical dropout of the student. 

In the suburban areas, where the middle class students go, while 
they might not drop out, they will be mental dropouts. 
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The school systems need to address this problem throughout the 
country, not only in the large urban centers. But our studies have 
shown that regardless of race, or sex, and even poverty situations, 
that the problem is widespread. 

It is our job as school officials to overcome the barriers of poverty 
and joblessness, to motivate students, and to promote, to promise 
success at the end of our road, no matter the external forces. And 
these forces include the school, the community, the family, the 
economy, the private sector, the churches> and others. Our chal- 
lenge is to broker these forces within the school setting, for it is 
within the schools that our best hope rests for a solution. 

The Chicago Public School System has initiated a variety of pro- 
grams to turn the corner on the dropout problem, as well as re- 
trieve some of the youth who have already left school. 

Most of our efforts involve remedial education, counseling, job 
training, and work experience. My prepared statement describes 
some of these. 

The Chicago programs include, for example, a summer program. 

Last year, even though our money was tight, Chicago introduced 
a free Summer School Program. If the student was failing more 
than one course, the student could go to school for free. 

The prediction among many was that if a student was already 
falling behind it was not likely that they would give up their free 
summer to go back to summer school. In fact, the reverse was true. 
We had close to 50,000 students that gave up their summer, stu- 
dents that were falling behind during the regular year, were will- 
ing to come back to school to see if they could make a difference. 

This year, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, v/e're intro- 
ducing a similar summer program, where we expect 65,000 stu- 
dents to take advantage of the summer program. 

One major difficulty facing the Chicago School System and other 
city systems is the inability to reach all the students in need of 
services. Even at the sites of these varied programs, many students 
at risk of dropping out remain unserved. 

Clearly, the board is attempting to implement numerous inter- 
vention strategies to prevent school dropouts and to retrieve those 
who have already been lost. 

Pinpointing the most productive interventions among existing 
and potential strategies is the other major challenge facing the 
schools. 

These experiences in Chicago are similar to those in other great 
cities. The graduation rate in New York City is only 56.4 over 4 
years. The graduation rate m Boston is only 52 percent, and in 
some parts of Detroit may be as low as 33.5 percent. 

The NCES indicates that urban school students are 60 percent 
more likely to drop out than suburban students, and 48 percent 
more likely to drop out than rural students, although American 
Indian and some migrant students also have extremely high drop- 
out rates. 

Cities across the country are trying a range of programs to ad- 
dress the issue. Pittsburgh is using mentor programs, peer tutor- 
ing, and counseling. Detroit is experimenting with alternative 
schools and part-time employment. Columbus is working with ex- 
tended school day programs and peer self-help efforts, involving 
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students going to school in the morning in pairs to ensure each 
other's attendance. Dallas is attempting night classes, bilingual 
counseling, enhanced parental involvement, vocational-technical 
courses, and community volunteer. 

The Council of Great City Schools will be publishing a report this 
fall on the range of dropout prevention and reentry programs in its 
city districts. 

One of our major problems nationwide, as in Chicago, at this 
point, is that we have little comprehensive data on which, if any, of 
these program strategies work and work for which kids. 

This brings me to the legislation before us today, the Dropout 
Prevention and Reentry Act, H.R. 3042. 

Mr. Chairman, let me address, for a moment, why I think this 
legislation is necessary. While our city of Chicago is making our 
own efforts to reduce dropouts, scores of other cities are wording 
independently and piecemeal on their own aspects of the problem. 

Because definitional problems, incompatible data, and program- 
matic efforts are so unbelievably different from school system to 
school system, we have no way of knowing whether our efforts are 
any more or less effective than anywhere else. 

This situation would mean little more than another local level 
frustration except for the fact that the extent of dropouts has now 
become a national problem. 

NCES indicates that nearly 27 percent of all our ninth graders, 
as a nation, fail to obtain their hign school diploma. 

The importance of addressing the dropout problem, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, is serious enough that I would 
say that if we don't address it the society in this country might re- 
semble those in other Darts of the world. 

If you go down south, areas of Latin America have become accus- 
tomed to a two-tier system. They've become accustomed to having a 
class that is not well educated, a class that does not participate fi- 
nancially or productively to their society as a whole. That system 
of government has adapted itself to that. 

The question we want to address is, do we also want to resemble 
that part of the world, as well as other parts of the world where 
the majority of their population is left outside and there is finan- 
cial as well as political disability? 

The $50 million authorized by H.R. 3042 seems like a modest in- 
vestment indeed. The bill would provide for competitive matching 
grants to LEA's, largely in big cities, where the problem is most 
evident, and would allow enough flexibility for districts to design 
their own programs. 

Grantees would have to report results within 3 years and accord- 
ing to common statistics. This would enable the Department of 
Education to report to Congress and to other LEA's about what ap- 
peared to work in reducing dropouts. This would be an invaluable 
contribution to schools nationwide and well within the Federal 
Government's traditional role in education vis-a-vis disadvantaged 
students, research, and information dissemination. 

To these ends, we strongly urge the committee to approve this 
new bill. 

Our schools cannot continue to work piecemeal on this problem 
without the coordinating hand of the Federal Government. 
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If our Nation's factories worked at only 60 -percent capacity, we 
would sound a national alarm. Our schools deserve no less concern, 
for every student day lost is a blow to our productivity and 
strength as a nation. 

In closing, I would like to acknowledge the leadership of Con- 
gressman Hayes in this area of dropout prevention. Congressman 
Hayes has taken his discussion with General Superintendent Man- 
fcrd Byrd and myself on the nature of the school dropout problem 
and developed a national legislative initiative which appears to be 
generating increasing national attention. 

I would like to thank the subcommittee and the bill's cosponsors 
for their concern. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you, Mr. Munoz. 
[The prepared statement of George Munoz follows:] 
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Testimony on The Dropout Prevention and ReEntry Act (H.R. 3042) 
Presented by 

George Munoz, President, Chicago Board of Education 
on behal f of 
The Council of The Great City Schools 

Mr. Chairman, my name is George Munoz and I am President of The Chicago 
Board of Education. I testify today on behalf of not only my own city school sys- 
tem but also for The Council of The Great City Schools. I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to testify before this important Subcommittee in support of The Dropout 
Prevention and ReEntry Act (H.R. 3042). 

As the Chairman knows, The Council of The Great City Schools is an 
organization comprised of 37 of the nation's largest urban public school systems, of 
which Chicago is the third largest. On the Council's Board sit the superintendent 
and one board of education member from each district, making the organization the 
only national group so constituted and the only education group whose membership and 
purpose is solely urban. 

The Council's membership serves about 4.5 million youngsters, or about 
12% of the nation's public school enrollment. Our 37 member school systems educate 
approximately 32% of the nation's Black children, 20% of the Hispanic children and 
21* of our Asian-origin children. Almost one-third of our children live in fami- 
lies receiving public assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to lend our strongest possible endorsement 
to H.R. 3042 and to devote my testimony this morning to discussing the dimensions 
of the dropout problem in our city, describing what we are trying ■'o about it, 
and indicating why we think this new legislation is needed. 

The dropout problem in the 430,000-student Chicago Fuhli ' School System 
has received significant national attention in the past several years in both the 
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news media and in various community forums. As a result of this concern the 
Chicago Schools participated in a major study of its dropouts conducted by the 
Chicago Panel on Public School Finances. The study, Dropouts From The Chicago 
Public Schools , is one of the most thorough and comprehensive analyses of school 
dropouts found anywhere in the nation. It presents to the citizens of Chicago 
and to our school system some of the stiffest challenges we have ever faced. 

Among the major findings of the study were that over a four-year period, 
43% of our high school students left school and did not transfer to any other 
educational program. This meant that only 57% of our entering freshman actually 
graduate. The dropout rate for Hispanics is 47%; Blacks, 45%; Whites, 35%; and 
Asians, ig%. Hispanic and Black males have the highest dropout rates of 54% and 
53% respectively. 

More importantly, however, the panel's study found that regardless of 
race and sex, students were most likely to dropout if they enter&d the ninth grade 
overage or underachieving. The extent of poverty among students proved to be 
important but only to the extent that it led to low achievement and retention in 
grade . 

The extent of poverty in our city, as the Chairman mey know, is almost 
unbelievable. Over 90% of our students meet the low-income criteria for a free 
or reduced-price lunch. The combined population of our city's public housing 
projects would constitute by itself of the second largest city in the state. In 
one of our largest public housing projects with over 10,000 residents there are 
only 154 fathers living with their children. The unemployment rate in some sections 
of the city exceeds 70%. 

Such conditions of poverty and joblessness crush the spirits of many cf 
our young people. Many suffer fatalism about the meaning of education or doubt that 
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their efforts will ever lead to a job or career. Positive role models become hard 
to find. 

Nonetheless, it is our job as school officials to overcome these bar- 
riers, to motivate students and to promise success at the end of our road--no 
matter the external forces. And these forces include the schools, the community, 
the family, the economy, the private sector, the churches and others. Our chal- 
lenge is to broker these forces within the school setting, for it is within the 
schools that our best hope rests for a solution. 

The Chicago Public School System has initiated a variety of programs to 
turn the corner on the dropout problem as well as retrieve some of the youth who 
have already left school. Most of our efforts involve remedial education, coun- 
seling, job training and work experience. 

Some intervention efforts focus on 14- and 15 year-olds at risk of 
dropping out and provide these students with work experience in conjunction with 
their high school curriculum. To retain high risk seniors in the final year of 
high school, a Pre-Employment Program is being operated in ten schools to demon- 
strate the link between education and work in this pivotal transitional period. 
Another ten dropout prevention sites have been proposed by the Mayor's office to 
target freshman and sophomore students. A three-pronged initiative was begun this 
w ear. In 12 school sites, a Cooperative Learning and Counsel ing Program provides 
remediation and counseling for children at risk. The School-Community Attendance 
Improvement Program involves a strategy which focuses on the family. Parents are 
being trained to monitor and assist their children with homework and to reinforce 
and support their children's school experience with the assistance of a school 
attendai ce specialist at each of 18 sites. I understand that this effort is some- 
what sir.ilar to the Even Start legislation now pending before this Committee. Four 
new ReEntry and Retrieval Programs have been launched this year, as well. 
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These Reentry and Retrieval efforts attempt to reach out to students 
who have already dropped out. They are similar to the "Early Leavers Program" 
operating at two high schools, which identifies potential dropouts and enrolls 
them in an intensive program of remedial education and job training. The goal of 
the program is to have the early leaver re-enter high school, complete the G.E.D. or 
secure a job. A similar program is operated on-site in two Chicago Housing Authority 
projects . 

Additionally, a survey has just been completed of all Chicago High Schools 
to determine what school level initiatives are underw, /. Though not yet tabulated, 
the raw survey data seem to indicate that many of the high schools have their own 
programs to combat school dropouts. Some involve one or two teachers in a remedial 
program, some involve peer tutoring, some involve special counseling and others 
involve school-initiated work experience. 

Finally, Chicago's summer programs offer a variety of opportunities for 
students to progress in their own educational programs or to make up any failures 
which they have experienced. Some programs focus on potential August-graduating 
seniors. Other programs offer late afternoon instruction for students who must work 
during the summers. A major peer tutoring program is also provided. 

One major difficulty facing the Chicago School System and other city 
systems is the inability to reach all the students in need of services. Even at the 
sites of these varied programs, many students at risk of dropping out remain un- 
served. Clearly, the Board is attempting to implement numerous intervention strate- 
gies to prevent school dropouts and retrieve those who have already been lost. 
Pinpointing the most productive interventions among existing and potential strate- 
gies is the other major challenge facing the schools. 
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These experiences In Chicago are similar to those In other Great Cities. 
The graduation rate In New York City is only 56.4;. over four years. The graduation 
rate In Boston is only 52X and in some parts of Detroit may be as low as 33.5%. The 
NCES indicates th u . urban school students are 60* more likely to drop out than 
suburban students and 48S more likely to dropout than rural students, although 
American Indian and some migrant students also have extremely high dropout rates. 

Cities across the country are trying a range of programs to address this 
issue. Pittsburgh Is using mentor programs, peer tutoring and counseling. Detroit 
is experimenting with alternative schools and part-time employment. Columbus Is 
working with extended school day programs and peer "self-help" efforts. Involving 
students golnc to school In the morning in pair? to ensure each other's attendance. 
Dallas is attempting night classes, bilingual counseling, enhanced parental in- 
volvement, voc-tech courses and community volunteers. The Council of Great City 
Schools will be publishing a report this Fall on the range of dropout prevention 
and re-entry programs in Its city districts. 

One of our major problems nationwide, as In Chicago, at this point is that 
we have little comprehensive data on which, If any, of these program strategies work— 
and work for which kids. This brings me to the legislation before this body, the 
Dropout Prevention and ReEntry Act (H.R. 3042). 

Mr. Chairman, let me address for a moment why I think this legislation is 
necessary. While our city of Chicago is making our own efforts to reduce dropouts, 
scores of other cities are working Independently and piecemeal on tnelr own aspects 
of the problem. Because definitional problems, Incompatible data and programmatic 
efforts are so unbelievably different from school system to school system, we have 
no way of knowing whether our efforts are any more or less effective than anywhere 
else. This situation would mean little more than another local level frustration 
except for the fact that the extent of dropouts has now become a national problem. 
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NCES indicates that nearly 27% of all our ninth graders--as a nation--fail to obtain 
their high school diploma. 

In our city alone The Chicago Panel estimates that the aggregate life- 
time costs to society of the 12,804 dropouts from the Chicago class of 1982 are 
$451 million In lost taxes, welfare costs and the losses and costs of crime. These 
lost lifetime earnings represent a loss to the economy of the city of Chirago over 
45 years of $1.8 hill Ion. Of this amount, approximately $278 million of it would be 
lost in federal income taxes and $49 million in state income taxes. The Chicago 
Panel estimates that school dropouts cost the taxpayer $12.49 for every $1.00 of 
additional resources needed to address the problem. One dollar spent now on drop- 
out prevention stands to save the taxpayer $12 in other costs in the future. 

The fifty million dollars authorized by H.R. 3042 seems like a modest 
Investment indeed. The bill would provide for competitive matching grants to LEAs 
largely 1n big cities where the problem is most evident and would allow enough 
flexibility for districts to design thsir own programs. Grantees would have to re- 
port results within three years and according to common statistics. This would 
enable the Department of Education to report to Congress and to other LEAs about 
what appeared to work in reducing dropouts. Tils would be an Invaluable contri- 
bution to schools nationwide and well within L*ie federal government's traditional 
role 1n education vis-a-vis disadvantaged students, research and Information dis- 
semination. 

To these ends, we strongly urge the Committee to approve this new bill. 
Our schools cannot continue to work piecemeal on this problem without the coordinating 
hand of the federal government. If our nation's factories worked at only 60S capacity, 
we would sound a national alarm. Our schools deserve no lees concern, for every 
student-day lost 1s a blow to our productivity and strength as a nation. 
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In closing, I would like to acknowledge the leadership of our Congressman 
Hayes in this area of dropout prevention. Congressman Hayes has taken his dis- 
cussions with General Superintendent Manford Byrd and myself on the nature of the 
school dropout problem and developed a national legislative initiative which ap- 
pears to be generating increasing national attention. I would like to thank the Sub- 
committee and the bill's cosponsors for their concern. 
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Chairman Hawkins. The chair would like to inform you that we 
have scheduled a hearing out in Chicago, June 23, as a result of 
Mr. Hayes* insistence for a field hearing. 

It may be possible that I may, in turn, persuade him to continue 
all the way to the coast and complete the hearing in Los Angeles. 
But regardless of that, I thought you would be interested to know 
that as a result of his efforts we are contemplating field hearings. 

As you well pointed out in your statement, there are a variety of 
programs now being operated. What seems to be happening is that 
this piecemeal approach is leading to a lot of frustration, because 
too many districts ave reinventing the wheel and not being guided 
by a national pattern that might be developed through H.R. 3042. 

Do you know of any efforts that are being made by the Depart- 
ment of Education to coordinate any of these experimental pro- 
grams? Do you think that the Department of Education has some 
responsibility, even under current conditions, to at least provide 
some technical assistance ^nd to focus on what may be happening 
in this field? 

In other words, is there any present role that the Department of 
Education is playing? Is it necessary that H.R. 3042 be enacted in 
order to give them some specific role? 

Mr. Munoz. Mr. Chairman, if I may. I believe that the Depart- 
ment of Education, as well as the administration, put a teaser ovt 
when it did do the national A Nation At Risk study, and basically 
focused attention on how the public schools were doing. 

I think that was a job that needed to be done. And the s chool 
systems basically responded by, in fact, addressing their problem as 
we did in Chicago. 

The problem now is that we need some direct guidance as well as 
assistance in attacking this national problem. And I don't believe 
that that has as yet come out. 

We have had already the same thing that occurred several years 
ago, that is, that there seems to be a problem with out public edu- 
cational performance. And that's where it was left. 

I would encourage that this bill be passed because it does takp 
that step forward in the — in trying to address this national prob- 
lem. 

There is lipservice being paid that education is a public good, 
much like national defense. But unlike national defense there 
seems to be no direct involvement to make sure that, in fact, the 
public good is delivered. Rather, at this point, there seems still to 
be a concentration on the criticism of performance as opposed to 
getting in to resolution. 

And I believe that this bill takes that first, very necessary step in 
coordinating efforts, as well as giving assistance in data gathering, 
and giving some definitional 

Chairman Hawkins, Well, Ms. Haywood, in your statement, you 
referred to the program of the NEA called Operation Rescue. And I 
wish, certainly, to commend the NEA for having taken this step. 

Now, this program, as I understand it, has been in operation for 
several years. 

Could you share with the committee any results that have been 
obtained or any recommendations that ha" r e come out of that 
project? 
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Ms. Haywood. Well, the National Education Association's always 
been concerned about the students at risk. 

Chairman Hawkins. I wonder if you would pull ths microphone 
a little closer to you, please. 

Ms. Haywood. Operation Rescue is a new program. It was just 
enacted and voted upon by the NEA delegates last summer. 

The first portion of the implementation of Operation Rescue will 
take place this September. Teachers in local communities and local 
school districts were able to write a grant. 

And in Los Angeles we do have one grant that's been submitted. 
And it would have to be funded and would have to be approved. We 
won't know the information as to how those grants will work until 
at the end of the 1986-87 school year. 

I'd like to follow up on something that Mr. Munoz said. In terms 
of the Operation Rescue, one way to get out to the public and get 
out to our teachers that the program was in existence, that there 
were four informational exchanges that were held around the 
country— and I coordinated the one that was held in Los Angeles. 
In contacting individuals to attend and in contacting individuals 
who had existing programs, I found out thai people had never had 
the opportunity, really, on this issue, hj come together, to pull to- 
gether, to know what the others were doing. And people came just 
to know what was going on. 

We have all kinds of groups that get together for all kinds of 
causes, but dropouts is not one of the educational issues that we've 
had this coming together. 

So, I think that H.R. 3042 is really important in that aspect be- 
cause it will provide that definition, and it will also give us the in- 
formation we really need to know about exemplary programs. 

But we will know more about Operation Rescue at the end of the 
1986-87 school year. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you. 

Mr. Gainer, I wanted to express appreciation of the subcommit- 
tee for the cooperation which you have given us in terms of the 
data that you have already accumulated. 

You did make reference to a continuation study. I wasn't so sure 
of the present status of that additional study, which you're going to 
make at the request of the subcommittee. 

You had indicated that the study would concentrate on what 
works. Does that mean that you will be identifying programs 
throughout the country, in various local school districts, 

Mr. Gainer. Yes, sir. That's what we intend to do. 

Chairman Hawkins [continuing]. That will serve as models that 
might be replicated? Is that the intent? 

Mr. Gainer. I think the idea is that if this bill passes it will be 
some time before demonstration projects can be put in place. And 
over the next 6 to 9 months, we'll do some field work to get a sense 
for what's going on out there. 

Because most of the projects don't have research designs with 
them now, we won't be able to say anything definitive about rela- 
tive effectiveness. But I think we can isolate characteristics of good 
programs and characterize what's going on in the country today, 
and maybe point in the direction cf some things that might bear 
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some particular attention in terms of data collection and kinds of 
interventions in the demonstration projects. 

Chairman Hawkins. I think that study will be extremely useful 
to this subcommittee. And I certainly want to encourage its devel- 
opment as soon as possible. 

Have you any ^dea when that study v : ll be completed? 

Mr. Gainer. Well, we're going to provide some written documen- 
tation on the research we've done so far probably during the next 
month. We'll be issuing what we call a briefing report to the sub- 
committee. 

After that, we're going to go into what we call scoping and plan- 
ning, and put together a research design for that field study. 

I hope thai we'll be able to start tLe field study early in the next 
rxademic } r ear. 

Ch rirman Hawkins. It any of the other witnesses would like to 
respond, I certainly would encourage: them to respond to this ques- 
tion: 

The point has been raised this morn . ^ as to what works. The 
evidence seems to indicate that, after many years of experimenta- 
tion, pilot programs, and different legislation wliich might address 
this problem, we seem to he no further ah^ad than we were 10 
years ago. 

This committee, for example, has experimented with quite a 
number of employment programs that did address the problem of 
providing preemployment assistance to potential dropouts and 
trying to encourage young people who had dropped out to go back 
to school. 

That program, the work incentive program, was started in 1977. 
We experimented with various programs. 

We did make recommendations, and apparently nobody paid 
much attention to that, although I think the evaluations were rea- 
sonably good. 

Mr. Gainer. Yes, they were. 

Chairman Hawkins. With respect to the Hispanic dropout, for 
example, we have had various legislative initiatives in bilingual 
education to address that problem, based on the obvious fact that if 
a child in school does not even know what's being said or what's 
going on, that child has no incentive to stay in school. And, so, we 
have, in effect, identified some of the problem with a partial solu- 
tion in the field of bilingual education. 

But that se^ms to be not even recognized today. And under the 
Job Training Partnership Act, when that bill was in this commit- 
tee, we earmarked 40 percent of the funds to be provided to young 
people to be trained and to identify their potential dropout possi- 
bilities. And yet most of that money — a lot of that money is not 
even being expended to do this. 

So, when the question is raised, what works, is it true that it 
isn't always lack of knowledge as to what works, but it's the politi- 
cal opposition to programs, it's the budget cuts, and manv other 
things that seem to prevent us from doing some ot the things we 
already know can at least offer some type of solution? 

Will the study that you're going to do address whether or not 
some of these programs that have already been proved to be rea- 
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sonably effective deserve to be continued or to be reevaluated as to 
their relevance to this problem? 

Mr. Gainer. Mr. Chairman, I think we could do that, although I 
think two very good studies have been done recently which give 
you a good summary of programs that have been attempted for 
youth. 

I think there's always a quandry when you turn over a wealth of 
literature and past program attempts by practitioners to a bunch 
of evaluators and ask them what worked. They tend to be overly 
critical of the research design and sometimes focus on that more 
than they do on the programs themselves. 

I don't think that we want to leave anybody with the impression 
that many of the programs that have been tried over the years 
have been failures. 

I certainly didn't mean to say that. I think some of the programs 
have been shown to be very effective in certain ways. 

The point I was making, though, is that for programs aimed di- 
rectly at dropouts and at their reentry, intervening for this par- 
ticular kind of youth, the evaluation designs, the kind of studies 
that have been done, and the data that have been collected doesn't 
give us too much in the way of good answers about dropouts in par- 
ticular. 

That's not to reflect on other programs that have been tried. It's 
more a statement on the research design than it is on the effective- 
ness of the programs in the past. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, maybe I ought to address the question 
to some of the other witnesses, because I know that your agency 
doesn't like to get into policy questions. 

Mr. Gainer. We try not to. 

Chairman Hawkins. But I think it's been evident, this morning, 
that young people who fall several grades behind are ones among 
those most likely to drop out. 

Mr. Gainer. That's clearly the case. 

Chairman Hawkins. Yes. 

And yet we know that Head Start for example preschool educa- 
tion, does have a good evaluation in that those who go through 
Head Start are the ones not likely to be falling behind, unless they 
are later handicapped because they don't get compensatory educa- 
tion, Follow Through or what not. 

Mr. Gainer. Yes. 

Chairman Hawkins. And yet we know that the Head Start pro- 
gram, which would help to prevent the dropout, reaches only 18 
percent of those who are eligible. 

So, consequently, what we are doing is failing to expose 82 per- 
cent of the children to a program to help them out, one that we 
know works. And yet we have an almost impossible job of trying to 
even maintain the 18 percent level of those that are now being 
reached. 

Are we, therefore, not even attempting to do the job that needs 
to be done in a way that is cost effective? And is this a political 
rather than an educational problem? 

Ms. Haywood. Well, I think it's probably both a political and 
educational problem. 
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I think, as we cut back on Head Start Programs and reduce the 
amount of funding, the programs also lose their — they also lose 
their effectiveness. 

I think, in terms of education, one of the things that— that teach- 
ers— I, as a teacher, have had to look at, the last couple of years, is 
the changing — the societal changes, the changes that impact, that 
impact my teaching, the changes that are necessary, that teachers 
need to have more in-service training to keep up with the changing 
demands of society. 

I think we cannot continue to cut back on programs that have 
been effective. And we also have to improve that quality of teach- 
ing that's out there, to make sure that our teachers have those 
kinds of materials and the skills necessary to keep up with a diver- 
gent population. 

This is a very heterogeneous group of students out there now, 
much more so than it was when I started teaching, 22 years ago. 

Mr. Munoz. Mr. Chairman, I'm — with respect to that question, I 
agree that programs that have shown to work, in fact, are not fully 
funded. 

We in Chicago have a waiting list for our Head Start Program, 
and there's just not enough space or funds available to have every- 
body benefit from that. 

I believe that there are several ways to make sure that our 
schools perform to our expectations, and that Head Start is one 
program, and there will probably be others. 

But what is different today than 5 or 10 years ago, or 20 years 
ago, when Head Start and other programs were being looked at by 
this subcommittee, and many otner programs, is that, todey, the 
focus is a national focus on just the dropping out, the performance 
of the schools. 

And I think, with this new view toward things, everything 
should be given a fair shot of analysis as well as appropriate fund- 
ing to see how it works or not. 

If we look at things in isolation, then what we'll see then is a 
give-up mentality. 

Take, for example, bilingual education. In our school system, the 
highest attended classes by Hispanics that take bilingual education 
are those bilingual classes. 

We can predict that a bilingual student will attend the bilingual 
classes and probably skip the monolingual, in English, other 
classes. 

Why is that? Because there's a lack of relationship, we believe, 
in the monolingual classes. 

And so, from our perspective — from my perspective, I say that bi- 
lingual classes motivates attendance and at least they are there. 

But when you look at bilingual classes in isolation in a school 
system, and determine that the dropout rate among Hispanics in 
Chicago is 47 percent, which is the highest, higher than blacks in 
Chicago, then one could easily conclude, wrongly so, that the bilin- 
gual education program doesn't work in Chicago. 

And I think that that puts too much burden in one program to 
solve all of the problems. 

But when you couple bilingual and Head Start and some of these 
other programs that might work, the reentry program, the counsel- 
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ing, if you put them all together, and then you ask the question, 
what other programs are needed to supplement bilingual educa- 
tion, I think that kind of attitude will be of great service to us. 

And it's unfortunate that the schools and the studies surround- 
ing the performance of the schools have basically been dormant. 

With all due respect, I am sure this committee has labored. I 
know, Mr. Hawkins, yourself, have labored continuously for the 
education of our populace. 

However, there are very few people like yourselves and members 
of this committee that have concerned themselves, over the dec- 
ades, as strongly as this area needs attention. 

And I think people were suspecting that someone was taking 
care of the situation. Society went through a change. This country 
has gone through a change. It has entered another era. And, basi- 
cally, we have to pick up the schools and bring them up to snuff 
with a postive attitude, not an attitude of, show me one program, 
Head Start, in isolation, and then show me whether that school 
gystem has succeeded or not succeeding, and, if not, then Head 
Start is not good, or bilingual is no good. 

I think that we deserve a fresh start. The nation-at-riak type 
mentality, if we are to do it service, requires this kind of thing, the 
GAO study, and others. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Gainer. Mr. Hawkins, if I might. 
Chairman Hawkins. Yes. 

Mr. Gainer. I think I do have something to say on that. And it's 
hopefully not political or too policy oriented. 

I think we tend to look at the interventions for dropouts, and 
worry about whether or not those interventions work. And, in fact, 
some of them are very successful. Some, however, provide very 
little money to individual students, and vou couldn't expect those 
kind of interventions to work. Some are clearly ineffective. 

But if you want to look at where the problem really is, the school 
districts in the country spend a huge amount of money on educa- 
tion, whereas the Federal Government spends only a few billion 
dollars. 

Head Start and Chapter 1 have been shown to be very effective 
programs. They intervene and they bring about substantial gains 
in achievement for the students that they intervene for. 

However, they intervene at one or two limited intervals in a per- 
son's education, whereas the educational system intervenes for 12 
years. 

If it works very well, it works. When it doesn't work, it's very 
hard for Federal intervention to overcome the shortcomings of this 
system in its entirety. 

I think you could say that, as a society, we're failing a large per- 
cent of our youth, particular minority, particularly inner city 
youth. We're failing a large percentage of them. And the interven- 
tions that we look to, the primary interventions, the school sys- 
tems, are not doing their job, and it's very hard for the Federal 
Government to intervene on their behalf, at least with the kind of 
funding that we have today. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 
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Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I guess I can just as well start with you, Mr. Gainer. 

Mr. Gainer. Yes; I don't know whether I like the sound of that. 

Mr. Hayes. I want to acknowledge that certainly your prepared 
statement has been very helpful in doing what you said at the 
outset you hoped to do. 

You say you are here today to assist us in our deliberations on 
H.R. 3042. And obviously the statistics and data that you have em- 
bodied in that statement does help in that direction. 

I'm not prepared to excuse you, as I think our chairman has 
done, when it comes to the matter of policy. 

While the General Accounting Office may not make policy, and 
you as the Associate Director of the Human Resources Division of 
that Accounting Office certainly have a lot to do with influencing 
policy. 

You'll agree with that won't you? 
Mr. Gainer. Sometimes. 
Mr. Hayes. OK. All right. 

The thing that does arise in my mind, is it actually a matter of 
policy whether or not the General Accounting Office can say 
whether or not they see some value in 3042 or not? Is that beyond 
the realm or scope of your operation? 

Mr. Gainer. Certainly not. 

Mr. Hayes. Well 

I'd like to know your reaction. 

You've pointed out the problem. You understand it very well. 
Your statistics support it. 

Do you think that 3042 could be at least a step in the direction of 
correcting this wrong? 

Mr. Gainer. I certainly think that the bill addresses the ele- 
ments of the problem as I understand it. 

First of all, we have difficulty looking at the research as it 
stands, being unable to say how you should intervene for people. 

I think the literature gives us a good idea of who you have to 
intervene for and who suffers the most if they don't receive a good 
education. But it doesn't tell us, I don't believe, where we should 
intervene, with what kind of interventions. 

Mr. Hayes. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Gainer. Now, I think your bill could very likely form a vehi- 
cle for discovering interventions which are likely to be successful. 

So, I think it's appropriate to that lack of knowledge. 

I also think that it would be useful to local school districts, to 
state education agencies, and to the Congress in terms of oversight 
to get uniform statistics collected at the local level or to use a con- 
sistent methodology. 

The one note of caution I put here is that I don't think local 
school districts can ever give you a definitive measure of the drop- 
out problem, because you have to go to students on a sample basis, 
as these national surveys, the NLS and CPS, do, tc get a good 
measure of the problem. 

But good definitions and a good consistent definition at the local 
level would help everybody. 
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So, in that sense, the bill goes right to the heart of some of the 
pr obi er is. 

So, aithough we're in no poistion to comment on whether this 
money should be spent here versus some other place, that's a Con- 
gressional decision, I think we can say that the elements of the bill 
seem to be aimed at specific problems related to dropouts. 

One other thing I would say is that this kind of expression of na- 
tional concern about this problem might have a lot of leverage at 
the local level, where the responsibility for dealing with the drop- 
out problem really lies. 

Mr. Hayes. One of the — you will agree, though, that one of the, I 
guess, most natural assets that this Nation can have in terms of its 
own security may very well rest in what we do about educating our 
youth? Is that right? 

Mr. Gainer. I think the cost of failure in the educational system, 
just as Mr. Munoz pointed out, may be a permanent underclass; it 
may be a work force that cannot respond to the technological ad- 
vances that are taking place, cannot respond to the shift from an 
industrial nation to a service and information age. And if you look 
at it just from the point of view of the calculus in the employment 
area, it's a problem we face. And if we don't educate youth today, 
we'll continue to have to import workers from other countries in 
order to 

Mr. Hayes. It costs more to keep an inmate in prison than it 
does to send them to school, is that right? 

Mr. Gainer. I've read that number many times. Fm sure it's 
true. 

Mr. Hayes. All right. 

Well, Ms. Haywood, I was interested in your— in that part of 
your statement where you spell out certain early warning signs of 
potential dropout students. 

You're a first grade teacher I believe. You said you could detect 
it even at that early stage? 

Ms. Haywood. You really can. You can see students walk in 
your classroom— or I could see students. And I kind of validated 
my theory by talking to one of our members who's a kindergarten 
teacher. He said that he could see them when they came in in kin- 
dergarten. 

There's just kind of an attitude that the kids come with, that 
there's something about them that you know that you do all that 
you can do for them, but then you know that— you wonder if they 
can just get through sixth grade. 

You hope that you can do everything that you can do for them so 
that at least they're reading, and writing, and being able to com- 
pute. But you know that they're not going to go anywhere. 

And I do wonder where some of my students are. I really do. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Munoz, I understand, and I'm sure you saw it 
too, the Secretary of Education, William Bennett, has requested 
that any dropout who returns to school, to write him, detailing the 
reasons for returning to school. And the Secretary promises to pub- 
lish this information. 

Do you feel that this initiative by the Secretary is sufficient re- 
sponse to the national dropout problem? 
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Mr. Munoz. I would hope that the Secretary would not make 
that as the only proposal that— to address the dropout problem. 

But certainly that would not. I take it that the aim behind some- 
thing like that is to try to gather from the student, him or herself, 
what made that student come back. 

I would say that that's — the problem with that approach is that 
without an institutional response or a programmatic aim a t pre- 
venting dropout or having a reentry program, that person that 
comes back into the school probably came back for external forces 
or having something— nothing to do with what the school's efforts 
were. 

So, it's going to miss the target, even if you do get some of those 
responses. 

But I do believe that preventive measures need to be introduced 
at the national level, and that the Secretary, as well as the admin- 
istration, as well as this congressional body, will be very well ad- 
vised to look at this thing. 

As this Congress takes action, throughout the country, we are 
paying close attention, because we know that the Congress is 
having its difficulty in knowing where to cut, and that there are 
several areas that are huge sections of the budget, be it Social Se- 
curity, or public aid, medical aid. 

My comment is that those areas of the budget that are— that is 
large in number and politically sensitive, that people depend upon, 
the welfare state, or Social Security, or Medicaid, did not have to 
be that large if we had had a well prepared, educated society. 

And my prediction is that it will be even larger if we don't take 
on these preventive measures. 

So, to answer your question in brief, Congressman Hayes, I be- 
lieve that a lot more needs to be done, and that kind of response 
will not be adequate. 

Mr. Hayes. I notice that in your statement you deal, I think, 
quite correctly, with the co: relation between poverty and dropout, 
although you don't— and I don't think that's the only reason for 
dropout, but it certainly is a contributing factor. 

You say that over 90 percent of our students meet the low- 
income criteria for free and reduced price lunch. Yet we face the 
prospects of— based on Gramm-Rudman — of having that kind of 
program— its effectiveness reduced by the lack of funds. 

And I know that you also have dealt with, in your statement, 
about the summer and the job program. And the mayor of the city 
of Chicago, I heard him testify before a committee here when he 
was in Washington. We stand to lose, in the next year, I think, 
some 16,000 summer youth jobs because of deficiency in funds. 

Now, this does not— this bill has nothing to do with correcting 
that situation, but certainly to recognize the growing number of 
unemployment. And it does certainly makes us, it seems, like want 
to do something more to try to encourage kids, which 3042 intends 
to try to do, attempts to try to do, not drop out, of those who have 
dropped out, reenter school. 

And I would hope that we may step up our activities in this di- 
rection and involve some of the other Members of our Chicago con- 
gressional delegation to support this kind of position. 
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Because I feel very strong about— there's a possibility that some 
of this is— may be by design, not by accident, that we think that we 
don't need some of these poor kids to be educated, so let them go, 
let them resort to crime, forget them. 

I think this is the wrong kind of attitude. I think it's the biggest 
mistake we can make as a society, as a people, as a country. 

Mr. Munoz. Mr. Congressman, if I may, I'd like to just follow up 
on that. It's the biggest irony that I see — is that these are not- 
public education is not a giveaway of any sort. In fact, if the stu- 
dents ever really realized the self-interest that school officials, and 
politicians, and public officials have in educating them so that they 
can, in fact, have a strengthened society, stable financial society, 
and ^zy the way of a good life for everybody, not just those stu- 
dents themselves, the irony is that other countries have to hide the 
fact that by design they want to keep people from being well edu- 
cated, by design they want to keep people from just having limited 
skills so that they can produce in a certain level in their society. 

Here, the irony is that people are looking at the free lunch for 
nutrition program for school kids so that they can perform better, 
and the irony of cutting back jobs and the like is that, without 
them, we are basically guaranteeing a society that will not have a 
better life for all of us. And the self-interest that we show— we're 
sort of cutting our own nose to spite — actions 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you to 
the entire panel for your remarks. 

While I was not here to hear the statements, during the ques- 
tioning I have had the opportunity to read them all. 

When you look at this issue of dropouts, I do not think anyone 
can come away without being concerned. 

I suppose we all have the frustration that those of us in this 
room are perhaps more concerned than some of them outside the 
room, and that is part of the problem. 

I would like to direct a couple of questions to Mr. Munoz from 
Chicago. 

I was, frankly, quite impressed with a number of the items in 
your statement as to what you are doing in Chicago. 

I was curious. Is this funded with chapter 2 funds or anything 
like that, or how do you fund these numerous initiatives that you 
have in place? 

Mr. Munoz. There are — it's different piecemeals. For example, 
the summer school part of it was from out-of-State title I dollars, 
and part of it was the chapter one dollars, for qualifying children. 

So, our free summer school, which was a new initiative, we had 
to charge in order to balance our budget. But we decided that for 
those students that were falling behind one or more courses they 
would go free. For those students that just wanted the extra credit, 
they would pay. 

And we designated certain schools that were in those certain 
poverty area, minority and poverty areas, that qualified for chapter 
1. We transferred some funds there for free summer school to 
them. 
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So, basically, we've cut-and-paste our funds. We've used our own 
educational funds. 

There is no— there was no particular program at the time that 
these programs were initiated that were earmarked for that. 

This last year, there's been some legislative statewide reform 
packages that earmark, for example, this special, additional coun- 
selling and reading programs that we're going to have as part of 
our programs. 

But, as of yet, it was more our putting things together. 

Mr. Gunderson. Have you found, within the Chicago school 
system, a rather significant disparity in the dropout rate from one 
school to the next? 

Mr. Munoz. Yes; we found out that, first of all, Chicago's overall 
population is— it's 60 percent black, 22 percent Hispanic, 3 percent 
Asian, and 15 percent whites. And they don't mix in the city as 
well as they should because of their housing situation. 

So, we have some schools that are 95 to 100 percent one group, 
black or Hispanic. In those schools, we found the dropout rate to be 
higher, close to 70 percent. 

In other schools that had a much better integrated student popu- 
lation or the neighborhood came from a stabilized family back- 
ground, we found the dropout to be drastically lower, less than the 
national norm of 25 percent. 

So, we have found disparities in the city, yes. 

Mr. Gunderson. As I reviewed all of the testimony— any of you 
may want to comment on this— I get the impression that if money 
were available, what we really need is not another study, because 
we pretty much know what the problem is. We know, at this point, 
what does and does not work. It is a matter of getting the interven- 
tion funds to conduct the necessary intervention. 

What we really need is a TRIO Program in high schools. 

I do not know how many of you are familiar with the TRIO Pro- 
gram. It is a program targeted in colleges towards that first-time 
student from a family who has never had anyone in higher educa- 
tion before. 

Mr. Munoz. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Gunderson. We target that student, provide special counsel- 
ling, and special assistance to enable that student to complete their 
college career. 

It seems to me that the ideal world would then present us with 
the funds to create a program similar to that in the high schools. 



Ms. Haywood. I would like to say that one of the problems that I 
see— and that includes most of the reports that come out— there ev- 
erything begins at the high school level. 

I think you really have to reach back, take a look at those ele- 
mentary school youngsters. That's where it begins. The student 
does not wait until they get to the 12th grade to consider leaving 
school. 

I think that part of the H.R. 3042 is that it really will take a look 
at what is the definition of a dropout. 

Is a student suspended from school a dropout? And he comes 
back. 

I think those kinds of definitions need to be put together. 
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Mr. Gunderson. Yes. 

Ms. Haywood. I think there are lots of dropout programs out 
there, but nobody is really coordinating any effort to bring all of 
them together to really see what's working and what's not work- 
ing. 

And I think that's what's part of H.R. 3042 that I think that's 
very important. But it really— to put some emphasis on the coun- 
seling for students at the elementary, alternative school programs. 
Maybe the traditional school does not work for some students. But 
at least you're catching that child before they leave you. And I 
think that's very important. 

Mr. Gunderson. OK. 

Mr. Munoz. I would agree that we do know a lot of programs 
that do work. 

But one has to remember the birth of these programs was not 
necessarily aimed directly at curbing the dropout. And most pro- 
grams that we do have, we don't— we don't have the luxury to 
spend on certain evaluation and followup, and directives, and sort 
of observation type things because money is right. 

I think this bill would allow, basically, give some guidance at the 
national level to try to coordinate these efforts that no school 
system can afford, financially, to try to do on their own. 

Mr. Gunderson. Apparently, you do believe that it is a twofold 
need. There truly is a need for a review a id a need for funding for 
the chapter 1, Head Start, those type of programs. 

Mr. Munoz. I do believe— and I believe that this committee will 
basically make history if it approves this bill and it's eventually 
passed. Because what will happen is that you need a national hand 
at trying to define the extent of our performance as far as dropouts 
is concerned. 

There's a lot of school systems that have a vested interest in, 
maybe not hitching up to the definitional situation as to what is a 
dropout or what is not, because of an inherent— school boards are 
elected, and you have to show a good record. They are public offi- 
cials just like anyone else. 

And I believe that with a good definitional analysis of what a 
dropout is and guidance as to how to follow it, school boards— it 
will make it easier for them to hitch on and say do we have the 
national— do we incorporate the national definition of a dropout 
and the like. And that will go a long, long way— and then shifting 
back the responsibility to that school system to address its problem. 

Mr. Gunderson. We have recently seen the Department of Edu- 
cation publish a book called "What Works," and distributed widely 
across the country. 

I have to tell you, in all honesty, in my area, the book has been 
received pretty well by people within the education system. 

Is there any role, with or without additional funding, which is 
certainly a budgetary question we face here, for the Department of 
Education, on the national level, to provide similar type of leader- 
ship and focus on the issue of dropout? 

Ms. Haywood. I would say yes. I'm from Los Angeles. And a 
school district that size, with a budget that' s a little over $1 billion, 
it only allocated $1 million for its dropout program, and that's just 
a pilot program. 
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Lots of that — most of that money is used for — is to identify 150 
students at each high— at many of the high schools, or the high 
risk high schools, just to track students and work with 150. 

But if you have a dropout rate of 43 percent, and it's even higher 
in the Hispanic community, $1 million doesn't go very far, and 
there are l^ts of children out there that are dropping through that 
net. 

And I really, I think that we really need to do more. And I think 
the Department of Education is the impetus to help school districts 
that really have to take what allocations of resources the}' have 
now and just spread them out. 

And in talking to the director of that program, that's what's hap- 
pened. The school district just cannot afford what it really needs to 
Ho, even though it's trying to do something with the problem. 

Mr. Munoz. My response would be, the question is, Is there a na- 
tional — is there a reason for national involvement in this educa- 
tional dropout problem? And my response is, What is the national 
interest? 

If there's a high-national interest in it and impact on the Nation, 
then that, I think, should correspond. 

What is the national interest on having our streets paved? I 
don't know. But apparently there is some. It's just to the extent 
there's interstate travel. So, there's national participation. 

I go back to the irony of the whole thing here. This is not a 
matter that if the States aren't able to address it, well, so be it. 
That means we'll all fall. And that's— at least we'll point the finger 
at somebody else. 

I don't think we should try to worry about who to blame. But one 
thing is for certain, there is no greater national interest, no greater 
national interest than in education of everybody, being and playing 
the same game of educating our society and having a stable society. 

And if the national Department of Education does not get in- 
volved, then, in the long run, it will be a real, real problem for soci- 
ety to come back. 

Many countries in the rest of his world that are trying to come 
back have at least 100 years to come back to or to at least make a 
move to where this country is at now. 

If we lose what we have now, it will be that much more difficult 
tc come back. And it will involve a government that will have to 
dictate, c government that will have to become more centralized. 
And that is something that this society doesn't want. 

So, what we want now is cooperation and participation in lieu of 
dictatorship later on. 

Mr. Perkins. I have very few comments to make. 

I was interested in Mr. Munoz' statement concerning the Council 
of Great City Schools will be publishing a report, this fall, on the 
range of dropout prevention and reentry programs in the city dis- 
trict. That strikes me as just an interesting thing to see. And I 
hope that will be provided to us, here on the committee, when that 
does come out. 

Just one other question. It strikes me that this is an adjunct kind 
of thing to what we're talking about. But in the GAO study or the 
report that was made by Mr. Gainer, today, it indicated that some 
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of the good predictors of young people who will drop out are being 
2 or more years behind grade level. 

I think Mr. Munoz also indicated that there was "over age"— I 
think was the remark that was indicated in his statement. 

I wonder, has there ever been or is this the result of, the cultural 
pressure of being in a peer group that's younger than you are, gen- 
erally, and having that sort of situation occur? Or is it because 
these people or these children still are not up to par academically 
with what they are competing on? 

You know, I have always had that question in my own mind. I 
don't— I have n'iver felt that it was good to let the children get too 
far behind so that they don't understand what's going on in the 
grade level that they are in. 

But I just wondered to what extent is this over age thing, you 
know, a problem, in and of itself, or is it related back to the other. 

Do you have a comment on it? 

Mr. Gainer. The only thing I can dredge up, thinking about the 
research, is that being behind in school is a better predictor than 
poor grades or being unable to read. 

So that it may be that their peer group, is kind of out of touch 
with the older student who then lacks support and I would think, 
as people age, they also get much more interested in getting out 
and getting some kind of income. 

But the research that's been done doesn't, as far as I know, ad- 
dress that question in particular. 

Is there anything from self-reporting by the students that would 
give any idea on that? 

STATEMENT OF ELLEN SEHGAL, SENIOR EVALUATOR, GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
Ms. Sehgal. Not that I know of. 

But there is a relation between being behind grade level and 
having weak academic skills. 

I also believe that the research does show that, independent of 
limited educational skills, being over age in itself is a major predic- 
tor. And it certainly is the strongest predictor for the likelihood of 
low-income youth dropping out. 

Mr. Gunderson. One other question that comes to my mind. 

I notice that there was a considerable difference, in Mr. Munoz's 
statement— about people who were prior to the middle of the 10th 
grade who dropped out, and those who dropped out somewhere 
after that, in terms of coming back and giving the GED. 

I notice that there was at least one program that was trying to 
get those early leavers, as I believe they are referred to. 

Does the— what are your feelings in terms of— maybe just— has 
your studies shown any of the real reasons? Again, is it this over 
age thing? These are the people who drop out, and they're trying to 
get them back in? 

Could you just elaborate a little bit on the two different classifi- 
cations there? 

Ms. Sehgal. Well, the study that we were referring to that found 
that about half of the dropouts returned, that sample was for soph- 
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omores in 1980— sophomores in the nrvldle of their sophomore 
year. 

The sample did not consist of any youth in earlier grades. So, 
there's no way of knowing what would have happened to those 
youth, whether they would have been likely to return. 

The analyst assumed that those youth who dropped out in the 
ninth grade or earlier would have had much more serious problems 
and would have been less likely to return. 

Mr. Gunderson. So, you are talking about assumption as op- 
posed to 

Ms. Sehgal. That's an assumption. 

Mr. Gunderson [continuing]. Any sort of 

Ms. Sehgal. However, 

Mr. Gunderson [continuing]. Empirical study that would show 
that there is a real gap that somehow splits at that time period. 

Ms. Sehgal. That's only an assumption. Because the data dc- not 
allow anything more than that. 

However, data based on the National Longitudinal Surveys, 
which is a survey of youth ages 14 to 21 when first interviewed in 
1979, show that the older youth, those 21 and 22, are less likely to 
return than, say, youth who are 15, and 16, and 17. 

Mr. Gunderson. Wait. 

Ms. Sehgal. And that's based on an analysis. 

The two points are not contradictory actually, because you're 
looking at youth, say, who are 16 and 17, and they're likely to drop 
out, and come back. 

But by age 22, the research does show that they generally could 
be considered permanent dropouts. 

Mr. Gunderson. I think so. 

Most of that struck me as commonsense. 

Ms. Sehgal. It is. 

Mr. Gunderson. As you know, the people with the highest 
grades are those most likely to return, and those 
Ms. Sehgal. Exactly. 

Mr. Gunderson [continuing]. From the highest economic strata 
were those most likely to return, and those from academic schools 
were those most likely to return. 

So, all of those things kind of fit in to place. I was just wonder- 
ing, empirically, if there was any sort of data that would indicate 
there was some sort of cutoff point before which, if they dropped 
out, that it was very difficult to get them to go back in to the proc- 
ess. 

Ms. Sehgal. Not that I know of. 
Mr. Gunderson. OK. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Gainer, would you identify your assist- 
ant there? She has contributed to the discussion, but she was never 
identified. 

Mr. Gainer. I was trying to get an opportunity. 

It's Ellen Sehgal. Ellen is, by the way, a well-known expert on 
employment and training programs, and has done much of the re- 
search that came out of the CPS that I cited frequently. And we're 
very lucky to have her at the GAO. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

And we certainly benefited by her presence. 
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If there are no further questions, the Chair would like to com- 
mend all four of the witnesses for their presentations this morning. 
I think it's been very helpful. 

Mr. Hayes, you certainly have been benefited. I think your bill 
has gained some prominence as a result of the hearing. 

Mr. Hayes. No question about it, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank you for having scheduled this subcommittee 
hearing this morning. 

And I might suggest to you that I am ready to go to California 
when you re ready to set it up. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, you wait until it gets hot in Washing- 
ton, and we'll be very glad to schedule the hearing. 

Thank you very much. And tftat concludes the hearing of the 
subcommittee this morning. 

[Whereupon, at 11:16 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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Dropouc Prevention and Reentry Act » • 
Testimo.y by Senator Bill Bradley 
House Subcommittee on Elementary and Secondary Education 
May 20, 1986 



Mr. Chairman, I thank y j for the opportunity to teotify 
before your Subcommittee about a subject hat concerns me deeply, 
the problem of high schoo" dropouts. In January, 1984, as a 
mer.ber of the Senate Children':. Caucus, I participated in a forum 
in New York City on the causes and consequences of dropping out of 
school. These hearings highlighted the seriousness of th.;r 
problem, for the young person who leaves sc^nl, for his or hex 
family, and for our Nation. To combat this serious problem , last 
year I introduced the Secondary Schools Basic Ski 1 Is Act (£.508). 
That bill would authorize funds to teach basic sk'J t> to 
educationally disrdvantaged secondary school stude-.-t-.s who, without 
a mastery of these basic reading anJ computational abilities, ate 
at risk of being driven out of the educational system. Just as we 
are vigilant in our efforts to rsise the standards of excellence 
demanded by our schools, we must be equally vigilant .o address 
the needs of those students who cannot mr-;t current standards let 
alone higher ones. Absent special attention, these students may 
come to believe that remaining in school is a hopeless cause 
because they simply cannot keep up. My legislation would help 
develop ^nd evaluate effective programs for teaching basic skills 
to hiqh school students to avert t'lis situation. Unfortunately, 
this bill is still in Committee. 

Because of the unacceptably high rate of high school 
dropouts, I r.lso was an original cosponsor of S.1525, the Dropout 
Prevention and Reentry Act. This legislation reaches out to thos^ 
students who have given up on the educational process or are 
likely to do so. The Dropout Prevention and Reentry Act 
authorizes funds for schools \o establish demonstration projects 
to id ntify potential dropouts, to find w?ys to prevent dropping 
out, and to help dropouts reenter school. Schools with ideas for 
effective programs could apply for grants to test those ideas. 
Successful prevention and reentry programs would K e disseminated. 
The bill also authorizes a one year study of the nature and extent 
of the dropout problem, and attempts to identify successful 
methods in ongoing programs. Thin bill is also sti]i in 
Cciftmittee. I am plpased to see tnat the companion lo-y islation, 
T 1.R. 3042, is the subject of hearings today. 

The number of students who begin, buc fail to complete, high 
school is unconscionable, particularly for a society, such as ours 
that prides itself on its educational attainments and 
opportunities. More than one in four students who enters high 
- -hool will not remain until graduation. This figure is abov 3 50 
percent in r.iany urban areas, i: eluding the city of Newark .in my 
home state of tfew Jersey. 
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The consequences o£ high school drop-outs for our Nation are 
substantial. Dropouts are far more likely to end up unemployed 
and needing public assistance. Nearly 4 out of 10 16- to 24- year 
olds who dropped out of school are unemployed, in our modern 
technological world, worker*, must have the ability to retrain and 
update their skills throughout their adult lives and beyond the 
age of compulsory education. High school dropouts who will not be 
capable of changing with the expanding needs of our society. 

High school drop-outs are not merely adolescents who are 
destined to fail. Drop-outs are too easily characterized as 
lacking in motivation. Yet, research has shown that the economic 
and social costs of failing to complete high school are not lost 
on the dropouts themselves. Within two years of leaving school, 
approximately 50 percent of dropouts in a recent study reported 
that they had not made a good decision. Many attempt to secure 
education or training outjide of regular high schools, some 
through the General Educational Development (GED) program. A 
significant proportion of dropouts want to succeed. We must help 
them in their efforts. 

The recently released Carnegie report, "A Nation Prepared," 
points to the need to increase our standards, and our rewards, in 
terms of salaries and benefits, for the teaching profession. 
Report after report on education in the United States emphasizes 
the need for schools to promote educational excellence in order 
for our Nation to remain strong and internationally competitive. 
Yet, we fail to provide one in four young people with a basic 
high school education. In our push for excellence, we must 
remember those students who need assistance to develop the skills 
to function as contributing and productive members of society. 

In our pursuit of excellence in education, we must be careful 
not to leave behind thooe students who, for whatever reasons, 
elect not to continue in school , We must commit ourselves to the 
belief that every student can sicceed in becoming a productive 
member of our society. This bill is designed to help young people 
overcome obstacles to securing tht skills they need and to become 
the best that they can be. We cannot do otherwise. I strongly urge 
support of this timely and important legislation. 
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statement of the American association for counseling and development 
in regard to h.r. 3042 - dropout prevention and reentry act. may 207 1986 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, Subcommittee on Elemsutary, Secondary and Vocational Education, the 
American Association for Counseling and Development appreciates the oppor- 
tunity to share with you our comments in regard to H.R. 3042, the Dropout 
Prevention and Reentry Act. 

The American Association for Counseling and Development consists of 
more than 49,0C0 professional counselors who work In the areas of education, 
mental health, rehabilitation, and human development services. Also, the 
American School Counselors Association, a division of AACD, is the largest 
organized body of Its type In the world. 

Our association congratulates the Committee for recognizing the need 
for legislation preventing the tragedy of students who leave school before 
graduation. As counselors, our members know firsthand, the plight faced by 
potential dropouts, dropouts, and reentry students. Dropout prevention and 
dropout reentry programs must meet the needs of its target population. In 
such programs, it is the counseling dimension which takes on a much greater 
emphasis, for oftentimes, school counselors find themselves at the frontline 
of crisis situations. 

Counselors, faculty, administrators and other student personnel must 
reach down past the "safety net" and hold potential dropouts, some as young 
as age 13, from sliding down into an Irreversible path of poverty and despair. 

Students dropout of school for various reasons which include, but are 
not limited to: economics, parenting, boredom, substance abuse, and low self- 
esteem. While counselors are the gatekeepers to the helping professions, pro- 
grams and services must be In place to which young people can be directed. 

The potential dropout, L*he dropout and the reentry student are 
very special Individuals. If they were to be wrapped as packages, they would 
have to marked, "fragile." Passage of H.R. 3042 by Congress would be timely, 
compassionate, and fiscally responsible. The funds associated with the bill 
are much less than the financial and emotional costs of supporting a poverty- 
stricken parent lacking a high school diploma whose child does not fully de- 
velop their mental faculties due ;o malnourishment. 

The American Association for Counseling and Development, along with 
the American School Counselor Association, strongly urge passage of H.R. 3042. 
We thank ycu Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Committee for allowing us to 
share our views, and we stand ready to assist in whatever way possible. 
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LITERACY FOR OLDER AMERICANS: A NATIONAL PROGRAM 

Do we as a nation have the right to disregard the literacy 
needs of the elderly in our ef forts to combat ad ul t 
illiteracy? 

I. SIGNIFICANCE OP THE PROBLEM 

Nine million older adults (55 and over) cannot read or write 
well enough to fill out a form, write a simple letter or read a 
notice that may be critical to their survival (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1985)1. Many cannot even sign thei r own name . These 
individuals live in an isolated world, dependent on others and 
highly vulnerable. Unable to communicate, understand essential 
information or make informed choices, they are functionally il' i- 
terate. 

Older Americans who represent 38 percent of the U.S. 
illiterate adult population , are among the most disadvantaged. 
They do not have the basic skills to cope with the changes that 
occur with the process of aging. The information and resources 
essential to maintaining good health and proper nutrition, 
ad j us ting to different hous ing needs , finances and transpor tat ion 
requi rements or sec ur ing ent i tlements , are un avail able tc them 
without assistance. 

Despite the large, relative and absolute numbers of func- 
tionally illiterate older people, few participate in community 
adult literacy programs. Programs are usually delivered at 



lu.S. Bureau of the Census, English Language Pr o ficiency Study , 
Washington, D.C. : U.S. Department of Education, l985. 
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places they seldom frequent (schools, learning centers, etc.) and 
often operate in neighborhoods where elderly people fear to ven- 
ture alone, especially at night. These programs focus on the 
young adult with employment potential and are, for the moat part, 
not relevant for older adults with special needs. 

Older adults who do enroll in community literacy programs are 
largely self-selected and not representative of the "functionally 
illiterate" older population. Lack of participation is confirmed 
by statistics froir the Clearinghouse on Adult Education of the 
U.S. Department of Education. It reports that in 19ei, of the 
2.3 million adults who participated in adult basic education 
(ABE) programs offered nationwide, only six-and-a-half percent 
were over 65 {or 149,500). The likelihood of participation by 
older adults in soch programs at the community level declined 
markedly with age, with the young person more likely to return to 
an adult education program. 

Nor do service programs at the community level meet older 
persons' literacy needs. The Literacy Volunteers of Amarica 
(LVA) , a volunteer organisation dedicated to training literacy 
tutors for all age groups, reported that of the 11,117 students 
taught in 1983 by LVA affilit.ce ambers, only 480 were 60 years 
of age, or only 4.3 percent. Other literacy service providers 
report similar findings. Only fousr to six percent of their 
client population exceeds 60 years of age. This is also true 
within the aging service system. A National Council on the Aging 
(HCOA) study of educational programs for older adults reported 
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that of 51 community-based sites surveyed, 20 reported that up to 
9 percent of their participants were functionally Illiterate but 
only seven addressed the problem. Most dealt with the problem by 
referring an older person to an existing community literacy 
program which created additional difficulties for those indivi- 
duals and few followed through on the referrals. 

Target Population 

Numbers alone fail to indicate what it is like to be old and 
to live in the closed off world of illiteracy. The inability to 
read can cause confusion in taking proper medication, loss ot 
public and pr ivate benefits when notices are received in the mail 
and lack of participation in health maintenance and program acti- 
vities offered through a senior program because the announcements 
on the bulletin board cannot be read. 

Illiteracy also has detrimental effects on the elderly 
person's self-esteem and self-concept. The least educated and 
roost in need often feel inferior, dependent and embarrassed. 
Unable to take control of their own lives, they are controlled by 
the others they depend on to help thero function. 

Many older adults are reluctant to identify themselves or 
openly seek the help they need* This complicates the issues of 
recruitment, motivation and retention. Strategies need to be 
created to reach these individuals and to help thera develop basic 
skills for participating more fully in the social, economic and 
political life of our society. 
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There are many anecdotes of beneficial changes that occur 

when older persons do learn to read through tested methods such 

as LVA and Laubach Literacy Action (LLA) as illustrated by the 

following vignettes from professionals working with the elderly: 

Mr. C. lives in a public housing high-rise for the elderly in 
Durham, North Carolina. Hie brother died and left him his auto- 
mobile. Mr. C. enrolled in a literacy program and formed a 
special relationship with one of the volunteers involved. 
Mr. C's original motivation was his desire to read the notices 
sent by the various agencies and those posted on bulletin boards 
at the center, with the acquisition of the automobile, this 
expanded to include getting a driver's license. Through the 
assistance of a literacy tutor, Mr. C. got his driver's license. 
His appearance improved, reflecting his feelings of "being 
somebody. " 

Mrs. P., age 68, lives in Georgia. She is active in her church 
choir and local senior center. Additionally, she cares for her 
blind husband whose health has been declining over the past few 
years. Mrs. P. began working with a literacy volunteer on a 
regular basis. Soon she was able to read the Bible to her 
husband — her dream come true. 

Mrs. M. , age 67, attends a senior center in Philadelphia. She 
earned some money by sewing but was dependent on a daughter to 
read instructions when patterns were used. When the daughter 
moved away, Mrs. M. tried to produce garments as she had in the 
past. Several customers complained of the uany mistakes she made 
and her income dropped drastically. She was too embarrassed to 
ask for help until a senior center worker identified the basic 
problem and involved her in a local literacy program. After 
learning the basics of reading, Mrs. M. is now back at what she 
enjoys doing, with satisfied customers. 

Although the elderly comprise a significant proportion of the 
illiterate adult population, they have not been the focus of most 
public and private sector efforts to combat the problem. To some 
extent this neglect can be attributed to a form of ageism. Many 
programs are designed with the assumption that the scarce resour- 
ces avai lable for literacy should be targeted toward increasing 
opportunities for high school certification or employment. 
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Hence, such programs address the survival needs of younger mem- 
bers of the population rather than the equally pressing needs of 
older persons . This is reflected in the fact that the National 
Adult Literacy Conference sponsored by the National Institute of 
Education on January 19, 1984, did not even address the issue of 
illiteracy among older adults. 

Reacting to this apparent oversight, NCCA first raised this 
issue within the literacy network and sought support from The 
U.S. Department of Education's Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education {FIPSE) to target literacy education to 
older adults. In September 1984, NCOA received a qrant to devel- 
op a national literacy demonstration program for older adults. 

II. NCOA'S LITERACY EDUCATION FOR THE ELDERLY PROJECT (LEEP) 

BACKGROUND 

The Literacy Education for the Elderly Project (LEEP) was 
designed to demonstrate the feasibility and desirability of 
recruiting and training older adult volunteers to work with other 
adults who could neither read nor write and were so lacking in 
basic skills that they could not function adequately in their 
daily environment. 

LSEP enabled NCOA to demonstrate in 23 sites nationwide (See 
Appendix A for List of Sites) a strategy which: 

(1) Linked at the local level the aging service network 



{senior centers, offices on aging, senior housing 
projects, etc.) with the volunteer adult literacy 
network {Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA) , 
Laubach Literacy Action (LLA) and other community 
groups including libraries and churches). 
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(2) Recruited and trained older adults as volunteer 
literacy tutors and peer supports for other older 
adults who lacked basic literacy skills. 

(3) Delivered literacy educetion to older adults at 
sites in which they participated in lorge numbers. 

(4) Provided literacy tutors and trainers with 
materials on how to address the special learning 
needs of the elderly. 

As part of the national effort, NCOA, with a amall grant from 

the Mars Foundation conducted a literacy demonstration project in 

the D.C. area. This provided NCOA with an on-site laboratory 

from which to learn directly the problem and barriers other 

demonstration sites faced . 



Current Status of the LEEP Demonstration phase 

Through the nat icnal demonstration , methods, materials and 
techniques to implement LEEr objectives are being tested. 
Comprehensive evaluation of the demonstration sites is being 
completed . 

Although final evaluation has not been completed, follow-up 

surveys, telephone contacts and preliminary reports from project 

coordinators support the value of this project nationwide, as 

illustrated by the following quotes* 

As sponsor of the Literacy Education for the Elderly Project, 
Literacy Volunteers of the South Central Tier in Corning, 
New York have reported the effectiveness of working with older 
adults as tutors. The director reported "they are more patient, 
knowledgeable, flexible and have more time to offer, I do not 
worry as much about whether or not a match with a student will 
work since most older volunteers will try and make it work, and 
the matches we have made to date are working." 

In Washington, D.C. , a volunteer tutor was matched with a 
75-year-old man who had spent 40 years in a mental institution. 
The site director stated "prior to his tutoring, we never 
realized how much this man really knows. The personal attention 
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ar.d special efforts made by this tutor have changed his life-. He 
now has the confidence to participate in other group programs, 
takes a bus' to the site now that he can read the bus schedule and 
is always looking for something new and more challenging to 
read." 

In Alaska, Arkansas, Arizona, Illinois, New York, New Jersey, 
West Virginia, LEEP sites have organized community advisory com- 
mittees for program support, recruited project coordinators, 
developed linkages with a volunteer literacy resource, either a 
Literacy Volunteers of America affiliate or a Laubach Literacy 
Action council; recruited and trained older volunteer tutors who 
are now tutoring older adults. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 250-300 tutors have been trained to work with older adults 
and that 150-200 older persons are being tutored through the LEEP 
programs. Though these numbers are not large in relation to the 
need, the fact is that the sites were only selected in April, 
1985 and considerable effort was required to organize the program 
before training and tutoring could bsgin. For 23 sites to have 
been able to organize a program without funding support from NCOA 
illustrates the level of commitment that exists for such 
prog ramming . 

Eleven of the 23 sites were able to obtain funds from either 
education, library or aging funding sources. Sites in Alaska, 
Arkansas and the District of Columbia obtained funding through 
the U.S. Administration on Aging 1 * (AoA) grants to states. 2 
Sites in New Jersey, Illinois and New York obtained Library 
Services and Construction Act (LSCA) monies. The New Jersey site 

2 AoA gave grants of $45,000 each to 20 state units on aging 
in January, 1986. 
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obtained State Adult Education Department funds and West Virginia 
received funding from American Express. These support funds 
generated reflect the positive and supportive effect the project 
has had on the communities in which they are located. 

A survey conducted by the demonstration site in Trenton, 
New Jersey found most of the LEEP respondents did not know about 
any other place where they could get help in learning to read 
better. Lack of information about available classes was most 
frequently given as the reason why they did not participate in 
any program in the past. Only four had attended classes pre- 
viously. Their reasons for leaving the classes included the 
termination of the program, not enough attention from the 
teacher, or a dislike of teenagers in the class. 

Several differences from a general sample of students 
involved in literacy education emerged in the responses of the 
elderly students. Almost all had learned about LEEP through a 
group presentation. Their decisions to enter the program were 
not job-related, certainly not surprising since, with one excep- 
tion, the respondents were all retired or not working. Also, 
unlike the general sample, the things that they wanted to learn 
to read better were not job-related; the Bible was the most fre- 
quently mentioned, followed by newspapers, mail and books. 

In Parkersburg, West Virginia, the LEEP coordinator reports 
one of the positive results of the demonstration is an increased 
awareness of the problem — including awareness within the Senior 
Community Service Employment Program, a nationwide project whici\ 
trains and places low-income workers over age 55 in jobs with 
community-based agencies. "We've always inquired about how !d.m 
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schooling the Title V enrollees have had , but now we're looking 
for tactful- ways to determine if a newcomer would (quote) "like 
to improve your reading skills" 'unquote). We've made announce- 
ments about the project at our quarterly training sessions) 
several enrollees have indicated interest in tutor training, and 
one of them has taken it. in two of the three counties where no 
program has yet benn established by either of the two volunteer 
literacy, groups, with which we work, there are interested people 
and we hope to have programs underway in all three counties 
within the next three or four months." 

As mentioned earlier, NCOA is conducting a LEEP demonstration 
in the District of Columbia . For this local program, community 
support was organized , training for tutors was planned , tutors 
were recruited and matched with older students. A three-day 
tutor training session for 27 older adults was conducted. Using 
the LVA method, the training was adapted to the learning needs of 
older adults. Some of the trainees became program managers and 
work with the NCOA program coordinator to carry out project 
tasks . 

During the first phase of LEE?, NCOA provided mostly 
technical assistance, which included materials, encouragement, 
advice and guidance. Each of the sites developed the project in 
unique ways, depending on their own organizational structure, 
local needs ar.d resources. NCOA supported this, for it provides 
different options for others to consider in organizing a literacy 
project for oJder adults . 
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The organizational variety of prograia sponsors added an 
interesting' dimension to the project that had not been antici- 
pated. NCOA expected originally to be working primarily with 
aging services: area agencies on aging, senior centers and city 
offices on aging. However, schools, libraries and church groups 
applied to participate and a selected few from these groups were 
included to give different perspectives and insights into the 
development of literacy education for the elderly programs. 

The project was designed to build on existing resources 
rather than duplicate efforts. Each site was directed to work 
-*th the primary literacy resource, public or voluntary, in their 
area. It could be an LVA affiliate, a-Laubach council or the 
local ABE program. For example: in Arkansas, an area agency on 
aging was the demonstration site,' and, as a planning agency, they 
are holding a literacy conference, forming coalitions in a six- 
county area and working with the Laubach volunteer network. In 
California, the Treraont Adult Education Union is the prime spon- 
sor and they are using ABE teachers to provide training. In the 
District of Columbia, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Alaska and 
New York, the demonstration sites have cooperated primarily with 
LVA. In Arizona, the city of Phoenix Aging Services and the 
Arizona State University are working together. Different models, 
principles and practices will emerge from the variety of sponsors 
demonstrating the program. 

The cost of LEEP has been modest. Each of the sites has 
worked wi th local resources and services to develop the program . 
Volunteer coordinators have been recruited from VISTA, Green 
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Thurab and the Senior Community Service Employment Programs to 
assist in managing the literacy program. NCOA's role has been 
primarily that of a broker and technical adviser. 

Level Of Literacy Achieved; Are Needs Being Met? 

Research on literacy indicates that it takes 8 to 10 months 
of nesting several times a week to achieve one grade level of 
reading, with older adults who have been away from structured 
learning and testing , it takes a longer time per iod . However , 
looking at grade level achievements seems inappropriate for this 
population with many specific yet very different literacy needs 
and goals and is not the primary focus of the LEEP project* s eva- 
luation. Also r the leng th and timing of the LEEP demonstrations 
did not allow for significant changes in grade levels of reading 

il ities as the major portion of the first year was spent on 
overall program development. Some LEEP tutors have been working 
as lo* ; as nine months while other have just been matched with 
students. 

The majority of the LEEP student participants report a 0 - 
6th grade educational background. However, these individuals 
attended school sixty years ago making self-reported educational 
attainment an inaccurate measure even for record keeping purposes . 
Each entered the LEEP experience with different goals and expec- 
tations well as different starting points. The thrust of the 
LEEP program is to relate the learning experience to the older 
adults* current needs — to learn to sign their names, to acquire 
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vital health information, to get age-entitled benefits, to handle 
their dailyaffairs, to read the Bible, and for personal satis- 
taction, thereby helping them function more effectively in their 
own environment. 

Initial feedback from the tutors who have been working with 
students for several months indicates that significant changes 
are occurring in the lives of the older students. For example, 
in Onancock, Virginia, an older woman has learned to read the 
telephone book and use her telephone. trior to her tutoring, B he 
only answered the phone when it rang. v n Washington, DC, a stu- 
dent has learned to read a bus sj'i duU* *nd can now use public 
transportation. Also in Washington, u 'student has learned the 
alphabet and is now working on simple vords and phonics — a major 
personal achievement in her life and a stepping stone to reading 
to her grandchildren. An evaluation and analysis of the changes 
occurring as a result of participation in LEEP is a focus of the 
projact's final evaluation and is currently being conducted. 

Emerging Programmatic Needs 

LEEP was a demonstration program which has only scratched the 
surface of the problem of literacy for older Americans. NCOA has 
received hundreds of inquiries from local communities, state 
offices and area agencies on aging, libraries and churches for 
technical assistance on how to start such a program. Ttiese 
requests and questions have related to program initiation and 
development, student recruitment, training of older volunteer 
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tutors and the special needs of older learners. At the conclu- 
sion of this two-year demonstration, NCOA will have an improved 
capability to respond to the inquiries with materials, training , 
information find guidance on how to start and maintain a literacy 
program for older adults. 
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LITERACY EDUCATION FOR THE ELDERLY PROJECT 
(LEEP) 



FACT SHEET 



Because the elderly comprise a large proportion of the United States' 
Illiterate population but few participate 1n programs designed for adult 
Illiterates, the National Council on the Aging (NCOA) has received a grant 
from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) to reach 
out to this population and provide literacy training at sites which already 
serve large numbers of older persons. 

This project, beginning In September 1984, will link resources of 
community-based organizations serving the elderly and the volunteer V teracy 
networks to Increase opportunities for literacy education for the older adult 
population. Methods, practices and techniques appropriate for teaching older 
adults will be Identified. A cadre of older volunteers to serve as literacy 
tutors and peer supports for older adults will be developed. 

To test the appropriateness of the materials, practices and techniques, 
20 sites nationwide will be selected and Invited to participate as demonstration 
sites. Each site will develop a literacy program serving older adults using 
older adults as literacy tutors 1n cooperation with a local volunteer literacy 
agency or council and other community resources. 

It 1s anticipated that this project will: Improve the elderly 1 s access 
to literacy education programs; Increase their participation 1n such programs; 
enhance the capacity of functionally Illiterate older adults for greater social 
and economic self-sufficiency; link two critical networks twvlng the community 
resources to reach the functionally Illiterate older adult—the aging services 
network (through senior group programs) and the adult literacy network (through 
local councils and affiliates o:' national Hterccy organizations such as Laubach 
Literacy Action and Literacy Volunteers of America); Increase opportunities for 
older adults to serve as volunteer tutors and work with ot^er older adults; 
and develop and disseminate a literacy model for older adults based on project 
results which can be replicated natlorwlde. 

The project will produce: 

• A guide on how to Initiate a literacy program with senior 
group programs and local literacy groups. 

• A handbook to sensUIze literacy tutors and instructors 
to the special needs and concerns of older adults; and 

• Training materials on methods, practices and techniques 
appropriate for teaching literacy to older adults. 

For more Information, contact: 

Bella Jacobs nR Catherine Ventura-Herkel 

Project Director Program Associate 



National Council on the Aging, Inc. 



600 Maryland Ave.,S.W. 
West Wing 100 
Washington, O.C. 20024 
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National Associates of Social Workers 

ILLINOIS CHAPTER 

X NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUi • wHlCAGO. IIUNOIS 60603 • TEL (312) 23A-*X>» 
June 19. 1986 

MAM t AN J. OAR. ACS* 
ZmcuUw Otr*ct»r 

The Honorable Charles Hayes 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1028 Longworth 
Washington, o.C. 20515 

Attention: Howard Woodson 

Dear Congressman Hayes: 

Ho strongly support H.R. 3042. the "Dropout Prevention and Reentry Act of 1985". 
ar.d ore pleased that you are the chisf sponsor in the House. We are. however, 
tnggesting some minor language changes to bring social workers into the 3111. 
which can havo significant effect on services provided by the Bill. We are 
supporting tho submission of language changes by Isadora Bare of the National 
Association 'it Social Workers. National Staff as presented to Howard Woodson. 

STATKKKBT SUPPORT IBS LAWGUAGK CBAMGBS 

School social workers hc.ve alvsya helped with dropout problems. Tho earliest 
school social workers back in 1907 focused efforts on keeping the children 
of poor inralgrant families in school. Understanding neighborhood conditions 
and f ami ly circumstances are traditional areas of concern and expertise for 
the social worker in the school. Parent involvement is crucial to dropout 
prevention and reentry. The school social worker links school to family, or 
family with community reoourcoa in an effort to deal with these problems. 

When tUere are crises in tie family affecting school attendance, the school 
social vor'<er. ii. addition mo helping tho family through the crisis, acts as 
mediator « advocate « or ombudsman to explain the family and tho school to each 
other and to help w ith reentry planning. Community organization skills such 
as working with bcsineis and social agencies to plan community support for 
cnccjriging school attendance is a familiar activity for tho school social 
wort- or. 

Irrelevant curricula has lorg been cited as part of the dropout problem. School 
social worker's understanding of the individual and family dynamics can be 
of holp to educators on curriculum planning committees. 

We. therefore, propose the following language changes to holp strengthen H.R. 
3042. 

1 . PLC . 1006 . AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES : Cub- section ( 2 ) add the words . r and 
uchool nocial wcrk" between counseling and services . Tho sub* section 
will now roadi 

( 2 ) to provide guidance and couneelint? and school social work services , 
including peer interaction activities; 

2. In SEC. 1010. DEFINITIONS: Wo are suggesting a fourth aub-se-tion 
roadingi 

(41 the term guidance and counseling swans services provided by certified 
guidance cognsolora and/or achool social %.x3rkers. 




Very truly yours. 

'~Joan Pedoto, CSW. ACSW 
President. 

Illinois Assoc. of School Social Workers 

c: Congressman Augustus P. Hawkins 
U. s. House of Uoprosentativoa 
Rayburn House Offico Bldg.. B - 346 C 
Washington. o.C. 20515 

cc: Nor bert Simon 

cc: Isadora i>re 



Margaret H. Kennedy. CSW.ACSW 
Illinois Chapter President 
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ILR. 3042, THE DROPOUT PREVENTION AND 
REENTRY ACT 



MONDAY, JUNE 23, 1986 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Ejuementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Chicago, IL. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., Confer- 
ence Room, Chicago Urban League, 4510 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IL, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins presiding. 

Members present- Representatives Hawkins and Hayes. 

Staff' present. John F. Jennings, counsel; Jeff Fox, assistant coun- 
sel. 

Chairman Hawkins. The meeting will come to order. 

Can those of you in the rear of the auditorium hear us? If not, 
raise your hand. I assume you do since you have not raised your 
hand. 

• M i? y l,f ir3p ? y say that 1 am Gus Hawkins, California, chairman 
ot the Eduction and Labor Committee and of the subcommittee. 

It is my pleasure to open the hearing this morning in Chicago. 
May I take this opportunity of extending to you a welcome and 
also introduce the person who will preside at the hearing today. It 
is tkt: custom of the committee, in the field hearings that we hold 
throughout the country, to have the representative of the district 
m which we happen to be physically located chair the hearing. 

It is, indeed, a pleasure this morning for me, therefore, to turn 
the gavel over to my distinguished colleage and your representa- 
tive, Mr. Hayes. May I first of all say that it has always been a 
pleasure for me to have him on the subcommittee as well as the 
full committee. 

In addition to that, he is the author of a bill that we will be hear- 
ing this morning, H.R. 3042, the Dropout Prevention and Reentry 
Ac* of 1985. This is, indeed, a serious problem throughout the coun- 
try, but especially in the cities. 

May I take this opportunity of introducing the staff that is with 
uo today? To my right, immediate right, is Mr. Jack Jennings, the 
general counsel of the committee; and seated somewhere around 
here, at the end of the table, Mr. Jeff Fox, the assistant counsel to 
the minority members of the committee. Minority in this instance 
means the Republicans. However, let me assure you, this issue is a 
bipartisan concern, and we are delighted to have both counsels rep- 
resented here today. 

(85) 
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It is often said that one of the toughest members of the commit- 
tee, tough in the sense of getting things done and in insisting that 
we adhere to certain principles, is the Representative, Mr. Hayes. 
He is also, in my opinion, the most committed member of this sub- 
committee. Many times, when we go on field hearings, he is always 
the 1 that we can depend upon, and it is because of that that he 
persuaded a Californian to be with him today, in part as payment 
for that commitment of his. 

We look forward to the witnesses. We understand there is a time 
constraint with many of them. We will try to proceed with dis- 
patch, and if, at times, we do not pursue the questioning, you can 
understand that we are trying to accomplish a great deal in 1 day. 

We will also have one or two site visits to some of your local 
schools that have been selected because of outstanding programs. 

At this time, may I turn the meeting over to your distinguished 
Representative, Mr. Charles Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I realize the time constraints which we are operating under. I 
know the mayor is operating on a very busy time schedule, and I 
am going to withhold the remarks that I have until we at least 
hear from our host for this hearing. This wonderful building here 
is the home of the Chicago Urban League, and as we discussed 
having to find a place for this hearing, we found the Urban League 
very cooperative. They opened up this facility for this purpose and 
as the one who made the decision for us, it was none other than 
this very, very active chairman and president of the Chicago Urban 
League, the board of which I am a part of, too, I would like at this 
time to have a few remarks from Jim Compton, the president of 
the Chicago Urban League. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Compton. Thank you. Thank you very much, Congressman 
Hawkins and Congressman Hayes, to our distinguished chairman 
of this committee, Congressman Augustus Hawkins, from the great 
State of California, and to our honorable member. 

It is our pleasure here at the Chicago Urban League to welcome 
you to this hearing on the Dropout Prevention and Reentry Act of 
1986. Certainly, the Chicago Urban League, a long time advocate of 
quality education, s deeply honored to serve as the host site for 
this occasion. 

I want to applaud Congressman Charles Hayes, Congressman 
Hawkins, as well as all this morning's participants and their con- 
tinuing concern on this extremely important issue. 

It is our hope that this hearing will provide the information 
foundation necessary to secure passage of this important legisla- 
tion. 

With that, I will turn the meeting back over to Congressman Au- 
gustus Hawkins, chairman of the Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary and Vocational Education of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. Just to make some brief opening remarks, I want to 
say to our chairman, Mr. Hawkins, it is, indeed, a pleasure for me 
to welcome you here to Chicago on this occasion, especially gratify- 
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ing for me since we are present to here testimony on H.R. 3042, the 
Dropout Prevention and Reentry Act, legislation, which as you 
have said, I introduced in an attempt to stem the tragic loss of 
talent and potential of so many of our young boys and girls. I real- 
ize how precious our time is today, and we are going to hear from 
very distinguished lineup of witnesses, and I am looking forward to 
hearing what they have to say to this subcommittee on the high 
school dropout problem. 

Mr. Chairman, your former colleague, who is also my friend, and 
mayor of the city of Chicago, Harold Washington, will be our first 
witness. 

I would also like to take special acknowledgement of the pres- 
ence of the Chicago school superintendent, Manford Byrd, also an 
invited witness. It was a meeting in my Washington office with Su- 
perintendent Byrd, the Chicago School Board President Munoz, 
that inspired my drafting the Dropout Prevention and Re-Entry 
Act. J 

On May 20, President Munoz provided this subcommittee with 
extremely important and enlightening testimony on H.R. 3042. Not 
only on behalf of the Chicago school system, but also for the Coun- 
cil of the Great City Schools. I was pleased to hear the Chicago 
public school system has taken steps to not only curb this dropout 
rate, but also to retrieve some of the youth who have already left 
school. 

Chicago's dropout problem is not uncommon. Every major city in 
the United States has a similar problem. Unfortunately, there is no 
single reliable measure of our national dropout rate. Thus, we are 
left with only estimates, shocking estimates, in my judgment, rang- 
ing from 13 to 25 percent. 

A recent report of the Education Commission of the States noted 
that every year, 700,000 students drop out of school. Nationally, 
one in four students fails to graduate, and in inner cities, that av- 
erage doubles to about one out of every two students. In contrast, 
in Japan, all but 7 percent of the students complete high school. 

So, this becomes a problem that we have to look at. We hope to 
get the kind of impetus from this hearing in Chicago that will force 
and encourage our legislators of whom I am a part of in the House 
of Representatives to favorably mark this bill up tomorrow. 

I yield now to the chairman, Mr. Hawkins. 

[The opening statement of Hon. Charles A. Hayes follows:] 
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CHAIRMAN HAWKINS, IT IS INDEED A PLEASURE 
FOR ME TO WELCOME YOU TO MY HOMETOWN. 
THIS OCCASION IS ESPECIALLY GRATIFYING FOR ME 
SINCE WE ARE PRESENT TO HEAR TESTIMONY ON 
H.R. 3042, THE DROPOUT PREVENTION AND RElWTRY 
ACT - - LEGISLATION I INTRODUCED IN AN ATTEMPT 
TO STEM THE TRAGIC LOSS OF TALENT AND 
POTENTIAL OF SO MANY OF OUR YOUNG BOYS AND 
GIRLS. I REALIZE HOW PRECIOUS OUR TIME IS 
TODAY AND THEREFORE I WILL MAKE MY REMARKS 
VERY BRIEF. 

TODAY WE WILL HEAR FROM A VERY 
DISTINGUISHED LINE-UP OF WITNESSES AND I AM 
LOOKING FORWARD TO HEARING WHAT THEY HAVE 
TO SAY TO THIS SUBCOMMITTEE ON OUR TRAGIC 
HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUT PROBLEM. MR. CHAIRMAN, 
YOUR FORMER COLLEAGUE, WHO IS ALSO MY MY 
FRIEND, AND MAYOR OF CHICAGO, HAROLD 
WASHINGTON, WILL BE OUR FIRST WITNESS. 
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I'D ALSO LIKE TO MAKE A SPECIAL 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF THE PRESENCE OF CHICAGO 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, MANFORD BYRD, ALSO 
AN INVITED WITNESS. IT WAS A MEETING IN MY 
WASHINGTON OFFICE WITH SUPERIENTENDENT 
BYRD AND CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENT 
GEORGE MUNOZ THAT INSPIRED MY DRAFTING THE 
DROPOUT PREVENTION AND REENTRY ACT. 

ON MAY 20TH, PRESIDENT MUNOZ PROVIDED THIS 
SUBCOMMITTEE WITH EXTREMELY IMPORTANT AND 
ENLIGHTENING TESTIMONY ON H.R. 3042, NOT ONLY 
ON BEHALF OF THE CHICAGO SCHOOL SYSTEM, BUT 
ALSO FOR THE COUNCIL OF THE GREAT CITY 
SCHOOLS. I WAS PLEASED TO HEAR THAT THE 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM HAS TAKEN STEPS 
TO NOT ONLY CURB IT'S DROPOUT RATE, BUT ALSO 
TO RETRIEVE SOME OF THE YOUTH WHO HAVE 
ALREADY LEFT SCHOOL. CHICAGO'S DROPOUT 
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PROBLEM IS NOT UNCOMMON. EVERY MAJOR CITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES HAS A SIMILAR ONE. 

UNFORTUNATELY, THERE IS NO SINGLE RELIABLE 
MEASURE OF OUR NATIONAL DROPOUT RATE. THUS 
WE ARE LEFT WITH ONLY ESTIMATES. SHOCKING 
ESTIMATES IN MY JUDGEMENT -- RANGING FROM 13 
TO 25 PERCENT. A RECENT REPORT OF THE 
EDUCATION COMMISSION OF THE STATES NOTED 
THAT EVERY YEAR 700,000 STUDENTS DROP OUT OF 
SCHOOL. NATIONALLY, ONE IN FOUR STUDENT o 
FAIL TO GRADUATE, AND IN INNER CITIES THAT 
AVERAGE DOUBLES TO ABOUT ONE IN EVERY TWO 
STUDENTS. IN CONTRAST, ALL BUT 7 PERCENT OF 
THE STUDENTS IN JAPAN COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL. 

WITHOUT A PROPER EDUCATION, A PERSON IS 
ALL BUT DESTINED TO BE ON THE LOW END OF THE 
TOTEM POLE OF LIFE. THEIR ABILITY TO EARN A 
DECENT WAGE - - THEIR ABILITY TO SECURE DECENT 
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LIVING QUARTERS - -THEIR ABILITY TO FUNCTION 
EFFECTIVELY IN AMERICAN SOCIETY -- OR TO 
SIMPLY ENJOY THE REWARDS OF AMERICAN LIFE - - 
ALL DEPEND ON OBTAINING AN EDUCATION. 

IT IS TIME WE WAKE UP TO THE FACT THAT 
THOSE STUDENTS WHO DROP OUT OF SCHOOL NOT 
ONLY DO A DIS-SERVICE TO THEMSELVES, BUT ALSO 
TO THE REST OF SOCIETY AS WELL. ACCORDING TO 
ONE RESEARCH ESTIMATE 1 , DROPOUTS COST OUR 
NATION $71 BILLION DOLLARS IN LOST TAX 
REVENUES; $3 BILLION FOR WELFARE AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT; AND $3 BILLION FOR CRIME 
PREVENTION. ALL TOTALED - $77 BILLION A YEAR. 

WHILE H.R. 3042 IS NOT GOING TO END OUR 
NATIONS' DROPOUT PROBLEMS, I BELIEVE IT WILL 
GO A LONG WAY TOWARD PROVIDING SOME VERY 
NECESSARY APPROACHES AND HOPEFULLY, 

1 HENRY LEVIN, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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SOLUTIONS, WHICH OUR SCHOOL SYSTEMS CAN 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF IN ADDRESSING THEIR 
DROPOUT PROBLEMS. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, IN CONCLUSION, I WANT TO 
PERSONALLY COMMEND YOU AND YOUR STAFF FOR 
BRINGING THE SUBCOMMITTEE TO CHICAGO. 
I AM CERTAIN THE INFORMATION OUR INVITED 
WITNESSES WILL PRESENT TODAY WILL MORE THAN 
JUSTIFY YOUR VISIT 

THANK YOU. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes, I had intended for you to contin- 
ue. 

Mr. Hayes. I then call the first panel. 

We will hear first from the mayor of the city of Chicago, Harold 
Washington. He will be followed by panel No. 1. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD WASHINGTON, MAYOR, CITY OF 

CHICAGO, IL 

Mr. Washington. Well, thank you very much, Chairman Haw- 
kins and Congressman Hayes, for, one, conceiving of the idea of 
first filing such an awesome piece of legislation, Congressman 
Hayes, and, two, to Congressman Hawkins for honoring our city in 
such a way that we could dramatize the problem, which is not con- 
fined to Chicago, although it is certainly one of the main, main 
concerns of those who want this kind of legislation passed. 

I must say, Congressman Hawkins, I am sitting here today with 
some degree of nostalgia. I served, as you know, with you on the 
Committee on Education and Labor and had the occasion to go out 
on field trips with you to such places as Los Angeles, and we had 
some marvelous hearings in other places. 

As I stand here this morning, I am just recalling the marvelous 
times we had going around the country, talking to people and veri- 
fying how they were dealing with the i/oVVms, whether it was 
their food stamp problems or a multitude o* problems confronting 
people primarily in the urban areas. 

Although I do not have a desire to return to Congress, I must 
confess my association with you during chose days had a most 
joyous aspect of that congressional period. So, thank you for once 
again directing your ?ttention to a problem which has got to be 
dealt with. 

I want to thank you for coming here. I am happy to appear today 
to lend my support to H.R. 3042, the Dropout Prevention and Re- 
entry Act of 1985. It is an appropriate response to a national prob- 
lem that has reached epidemic proportions. The dropping out of 
school of millions of young people and their inability or refusal for 
whatever reason to return to school to complete their education. 

Current research puts the national dropout rate, as Congressman 
Hayes indicated, at approximately 29 percent. Over one-half of the 
dropouts in the State of Illinois are from Chicago, and the rate in 
Chicago ranges from 36 to 43 percent based on two recent rather 
definitive studies. 

Further, dropouts amongst Hispanic students are 47 percent, 54 
percent for Hispanic males alone, 45 percent for black students 
overall, and 53 percent for black males alone, and 35 percent for 
white students overall. So, we can see it is not a problem confined 
to any one segment, but certainly a tremendous, tremendous prob- 
lem. 

There is a lot of social disorganization — disorganizational prob- 
lems which flow from those statistics. One, for example, over the 
past 18 months, we in Chicago have registered approximately 
100,000 new jobs, net new jobs. The dropout student is not going to 
be the beneficiary of those new jobs mainly because they represent, 
in a sense, service jobs which come into a city, which are moving 
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gradually away from heavy industry to manufacturing and a bur- 
geoning service economy. 

So, the dropout rate is testimony to the fact that future young 
Chicagoans, if they stay here, will not be able to gain employment 
because the jobs, which have traditionally gone to those of strong 
backs and willing minds, simply cannot be had. 

One of the studies referred to on dropouts from Chicago's public 
schools was completed a little more than 1 year ago by the Chicago 
Panel on Public School Finances, also known as CHIPS. 

The study did an analysis of the records of 100,000 Chicago 
public school students in the class of 1982. Among its findings were 
the following: 

First, only 45 percent of all entering freshman with reading 
skills below the eighth grade level go on to graduate. In contrast, 
70 percent of those reading at or above the eighth grade level did 
graduate on time. 

The inescapable conclusion is that there is a direct correlation 
between the ability of students to read at their proper grade level 
and these alarmingly high dropout rates. This is a situation in 
which the statistics follows an observeable path, we all know that. 
We can see it as we move around and talk to people. 

Such high dropout rates are contributing to another growing 
problem, adult functional illiteracy, which is also gaining national 
attention. 

Second, among entering high school freshmen, dropout rates for 
males 16 years or older was 71 percent; for females, 64 percent. 
Consequently, we need to look at what makes older high school 
freshmen more prone to dropping out of school than younger fresh- 
men. I do not know if they have ever compared the reasons why 
more boys than girls drop out, but certainly that should be investi- 
gated, too. It might well be that women are inherently smarter 
than men which could account for their staying in school longer. 
Whatever the reason, I think we have got to look at that avenue of 
research as well. 

H.R. 3042 does not attempt to offer an all-encomp&ssing solution. 
Its basic premise is that this is a national problem whose solution 
requires the full resources and commitment of the Federal Govern- 
ment, combined with those of local school districts and concerned 
groups and individuals. 

In short, H.R. 3042 calls for the kind of public-private partner- 
ship that is a basic principle of my administration and which is es- 
sential to the solution to most, if not all, major public policy ques- 
tions. 

Here, I think, in the process of looking at this problem, Congress- 
man and chairman, we should look at the administration posture 
in terms o: pnblic-private partnerships and also look at the admin- 
istration posture in +arms of the longstanding 50-year-old partner- 
ship which has existed between the Federal Government and the 
municipalities, and to the extent that that partnership has eroded 
to that extent, these problems will continue to grow and grow and 
grow and grow, and you can find the erosion and pulling back in 
terms of UDAG grants, urban action grants, mass transit grants, 
all these iirings, which are destined to return dollars to the cities, 
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so that the cities can continue to function, must be given a hard 
look at in your bill. 

I would offer several recommendations in the search for answer? 
to the dropout problem. We need to find ways to identify element??- 
ry school students with learning disabilities or other problc^v 
which are likely to cause them to drop out of school later on. 

This is an avenue we certainly talk and talk and talk about, t • ■ 
no one, that I know of, has really seriously committed themsive* 
to simply looking and talking and observing our young people to 
detect and pull out those disabilities, whether based on nutrition 
whatever, and to look at this. Otherwise, we are just turning out 
generation of dropouts and rejects who would have a chance haa 
we detected them with proper diagnostic techniques whatever prob- 
lem they might have had at an early age. 

Also, there is the continuing need to increase the support and re- 
inforcement students get in their home environments. I know this 
is a historic problem for education specialists, but it is one that re- 
quires our constant attention. The more support students get at 
home, the less likely they aro to drop cut as they progress toward 
graduation. 

Third, we need to increase the funding to public education, espe- 
cially to bilingual education programs. A major infusion of new 
money into these programs would surely help reduce dropout rates 
among Hispanic students. 

I also want to stress the importance of providing meaningful 
work and opportunities for students when they graduate. The edu- 
cation they receive must prepare them to eventually enter the 
world of productive work. 

One of the worst things that the present administration ha^ done 
has been to cutback on summer youth employment, and the second 
worst thing they did was to underfund the chairman's — program. 
Had they funded at the $6 or $7 billion level, I have forgotten, Con- 
gressman Hayes, had they funded that program at that level, I 
daresay that this problem would be even less serious than it is 
today. In short, we are not directing ourselves to those kinds of 
mechanisms and tools which we know work. Many of the dropouts 
do it just based on pride. Students do not want to go to school be- 
cause they do not have proper clothes or whatever students have to 
have nowadays. They cannot have those things if they do not have 
any money, if they do not have a dollar or two to spend on their 
girlfriend. Nothing wrong with that. If they can raise no dollars, 
they are not going to go to school, you know. Just one of those 
things. 

We have got to recognize what we call the minor pecadilloes and 
minor foibles of mankind. You play with them, you do not fight 
them, and students are not going to go school, a boy is not going to 
go to school if they have no shoes, they have no clothes, they have 
no way of appearing in the light they want to appear in. 

It seems clear to me that if students understand that good, well- 
paying and rewarding jobs are more likely when they graduate, 
they will be less likely to quit school at the lower level, either to 
earn money or for any other reason. 
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1 would urge you not to reinvent the wheel as we design and 
fund demonstration programs to address the problems of dropouts 
and illteracy in Chicago and across the Nation. 

In Chicago, we have, under the auspices of the Alternative 
bchools Network, a system of community-based high schools, which 
have been working effectively with high school dropouts for the 
past 10 years. 

The most successful models include schools which are close to the 
students own neighborhoods, have small classrooms taught by 
teachers who understand the local community issues, which in- 
volve parents in the school, which use a curriculum which address- 
es the students needs and interests, which provide job-related 
training, and which provide one-on-one counseling. 

Programs for dropouts should include as many of these qualities 
as possible. Community-based schools for dropouts, however do not 
prevent students from dropping out. 

Real prevention will require a substantial increase in funding for 
ennchmg elementary school education, thus equipping eighth grad- 
ers with the skills they need to succeed in high school. 

We will not be able to tackle this problem effectively without ad- 
ditional resources for urban schools. The tax base does not exist in 
cities, that I know of, to fund the schools at levels comparable to 
their suburban counterparts. This is a problem which you cannot 
duck and dodge, and this is one that Congress must look at in its 
totality, not just in terms of schools, in the surburban areas by 
virtue of vheir use of the cities as workplaces and their own subur- 
ban areas as bedrooms, have been able to squhrel away additional 
dollars which they invest in the suburbs to the exclusion of the 
cities and provide the services, the protection, et cetera, in the sub- 
urban areas burgeon and grow and provide better facilities. 

So, there is an imbalance based upon the fact that to a great 
extent, the suburban worker does not pay his freight. These are 
things that Congress should have as background and to take, shall 
we say, congressional notice of in the process of trying to help to 
solve this problem. 

It seems to me it is a responsibility of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments to invest in our children and their future as a matter of 
the highest national priority. If our children's fature is not secure, 
we have no national security. 

Consistent with this recommendation, maintaining the relation- 
ship between learning and earnings, I would offer the following as 
the language for inclusion as paragraph H in section 1005, subsec- 
tion 3: 

Provide mechanisms which focus on the importance of developing occupational 
competencies which hnk job skill preparation and training with other employee 
training programs and genuine job opportunities. 

In short, I think we need a component in that legislation which 
stresses the need to relate young people much closer to job opportu- 
nities and job training, job skills, job placement. 

Let me conclude by thanking the subcommittee members for the 
opportunity to offer this testimony thir; morning. We desperately 
need answers to the school dropout problem this bill addresses. I 
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applaud its sponsors and supporters and urge its speedy consider- 
ation. 

I think you are in for a rare treat today. Y/c have in this city 
some of the most capable people in the field of elementary and sec- 
ondary education that you can find in the world. They have some- 
thing to offer, and I think if this problem is solved here in Chicago 
and throughout the world, it will be because of people like those 
that you are joing to hear today, who have addressed themselves 
to this problem and now come to yc u, the movers and shakers of 
this country, to try to do something about it. 

Thank you very .nuch. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Washington. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you again for taking the time in your busy 
schedule to come here and present testimony as chief executive of 
the city of Chicago. 

We understand that your schedule is such that you would not 
have an opportunity to remain for questioning from any member of 
our committee here. So, as customary, if we have any pressing 
questions that we want answers to, we will reduce them to writing 
and send them to you. 

Mr. Washington. Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you again for coming. 

Chairman Hawkins. May I simply acknowledge tue generous re- 
marks made by the mayor of the city? When you left the commit- 
tee, I thought that we had lost you. It seems that we have gained 
both ways. We have gained a chief executive of a major city, who 
still believes in education, which I think sets an example for many 
others, and in addition to that, we gained Mr. Hayes. 

I feel doubly honored to have been identified with both of you. 
Your testimony today, I think, was outstanding. Certainly, it was 
substantive in nature, and I think it indicates your deep commit- 
ment to education. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Washington. Thank you. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Hayes. Our first panel is Dr. Manford Byrd, superintendent 
of Chicago Public Schools. Will you come forward? Dr. Dan Dixon, 
assistant superintendent, State board of education; Judith Stein- 
hager, principal, DuSable High School; come forward, please. 

Let me suggest to each of you that your entire statement, if you 
submit it in writing, will be entered into the record here, and you 
may choose to deal with it in its entirety or deal with the high 
points of it, whichever way you choose to do it, but the entire state- 
rs ~nt will be made a part of the record of the subcommittee here. 

Dr. Byrd, we will proceed with you. 

STATEMENT OF DR. MANFORD BYRD, SUPERINTENDENT, 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Dr. Byrd. Thank you, Mr. Hayes, to Chairman Hawkins, and to 
you, Mr. Hayes. 
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My name is Manford Byrd, Jr., and I am the general superin- 
tendent of tL* Chicago Public Schools. Mr. Hayes, I noted your 
comments that my statement will be entered into the record fully, 
and I will use some of it and make some other summarizing com- 
ments regarding my statement. 

Last month, Mr. George Munoz, president of the Chicago Board 
of Education, testified in Washington, DC, before the House Educa- 
tion bubcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Edu- 
cation. At that time, Mr. Munoz called for the passage of H.R. 3042, 
the Dropout Prevent and Reentry Act of 1985, to address the very 
senous student dropoui; problems in school districts across the 
Nation. 

This morning, in testimony before this committee, I, too, endorse, 
this legislation. The Chicago Public School System has had two 
mjyor studies done on its dropout problem in the past 14 months 
Ont by a local school watch group, the Chicago Panel on Public 
School Finances, referred to by Mayor Washington, and, most re- 
cently, by DePaul University. 

Beyond attempting to determine statistically the breadth and 
aepth of this crucial problem in Chicago, these studies emphasize 
the need of the Chicago Public School System to address more ex- 
pansively the real causes of students leaving school, such as low 
classroom achievement, failure to progress from grade to grade, 
teen ? ge , . Pj^ancy, gang involvement and intimidation, and eco- 
nomic difficulties in the family. 

The school system has initiated a number of programs responsive 
to theso studies. One of the first was a lighted schoolhouse pro- 
gram; by its label, a program that attempted to put together educa- 
tional tutoring and recreational offerings, and during the past 
year, we have offered some 15,000 students in 72 of our school sites 
the opportunity to participate in such programs. 

It seems to be very helpful, very beneficial, certainly needs ex- 
pansion. Additionally, another initiative started by the school dis- 
trict was a summer school program, realizing that youngsters who 
have no way of staying close to their age cohorts will, indeed, drop 
out of high school. 

And, so, last summer, an expanded free summer school offering 
was made to students who had multiple failures in high school, and 
over 45,000 youngsters in our total summer school program took 
advantage of that. This year, starting today, as the result of our 
success of last year, a summer school program is underway, but, 
again, as last year, the number of youngsters served falls far short 
of those who need the service. 

We have initiated a reading improvement program, especially for 
youngsters in grades 1 through 6, with the understanding that if 
we can make those youngsters more successful, they will be more 
successful in high school and stay on. 

Since the first of the year, we have provided prekindergarten 
education for 8,000 at-risk 3 and 4 year olds. It is a meager start 
but it is a start, I think, in the right direction. 

Additionally, we have provided additional counseling, additional 
tutoring, have tried to implement some reentry programs that we 
think will be responsive to the dropout concern. We have been con- 
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cerned with drug abuse problems and have attempted to find fund- 
ing for those programs. 

As the mayor indicated before, certainly, I think, we have initiat- 
ed some programs that are promising. So, we would hope that the 
provisions of this bill would take into account some of those find- 
ings, even as we look for additional ways to retrieve youngsters 
and to help those who stay with us to be more successful. 

Someone asked me what did I plan to say to this committee, and 
it is simply to say that we applaud your efforts. We are in favor of 
the bill in the Chicago School System because we think it will com- 
plement some of the meager efforts we have started to address 
what we recognize and believe to be a very serious concern. 

I am convinced, however, that with Federal legislation that is of 
assistance, with continued and increased State funding, and with 
the participation of business, with our renewed efforts, that we can 
address this problem. We can make more students successful and, 
indeed, we must do these things. 

Thank you very much for having me. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Manford Byrd follows:] 
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Testimony By 
Dr. Manford Byrd, Jr. 
General Superintendent of 
. Chicago Public Schools 

The Dropout Prevention and Reentry Act U.R. 3042) 
Chicago Urban League 

June 23, 1986 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Manford Byrd,Jr., and I am General Superinten- 
dent of the Chicago Public Schools. 

Last mon Mr. George Munoz, President of the Chicago Board of 
Education, testified in Washington, D.C. before the House Education Subcom- 
mittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education. At that time 
Mr. Muno^ called for the passage of H.R. 3042 to address the very serious 
student dropout problem in school districts across the nation. 

This morning, in testimony before this committee, I f too, endorse this 
• eg i s I at i on. 

The Chicago public school system has had two major studies done on its 
dropout problem in the past 14 months. ..one by a local schools watch group, 
the Chicago Panel on Public School Finances, and most recently by DePaul 
University. 

Beyond attempting to determine statistically the breadth and depth of 
this crucial problem in Chicago, these studies emphasize the need for the 
Chicago public school system to address much more expansively the root 
causes of students leaving school, such as low classroom achievement, 
failure to progress from grade to grade, teenage pregnancy, gang involvement 
and intimidation, and economic difficulties in the family. 

Not only did the school system cooperate fully in the development of 
the two studies, specific initiatives were implemented to address the 
dropout problem as it was being studied. 

One of the first initiatives undertaken in my administration was the 
^institution of the Lighted Schoolhouse Program. With very limited funds 
at our disposal this year, we were able to serve some 15,000 youngsters 
each week in 72 of our schools. . .keeping the doors open after the regular 
school day and involving youngsters in supervised educational and recrea- 
tional pursuits. 
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The Lighted Schoolhouse Program is one that we would like to expand... 
indeed, it is a program that must be expanded if we are going to reach 
every student who is a potential dropout and if we are to give all of our 
young people an educational and recreational alternative to gangs. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, funds from the legislation under consideration 
would give this program the much needed financial boost it requires to 
expand. 

Another initiative undertaken last year. ..again with very limited funds 
at our disposal ...was the implementation of a comprehensive summer school 
program which included free summer school for high school students who had 
failed two or more courses and were potential dropouts. We served a total 
of 45,000 students last summer - many of them potential dropouts in need of 
tuition free admission - yet the bottom line is that we were financially 
unable to serve all of the students in need of tuition free summer school. 

Today, with state education reform funding at the core, we begin a 
summer school session that is one of the largest and most comprehensive 
sessions ever offered 1n the Chicago public schools. Today, we begin our 
second consecutive free summer school program for high school students, but 
once again, we are in the predicament of having to stretch limited dollars 
as far as they will go. Unfortunately this summer, those dollars will not 
be going as far as they should In offering remedial and retention programs 
for all of the students who experience failure in the classroom and are 
most likely to drop out. ..In providing skills enhancement programs to help 
all of our students keep pace with their studies and to progress. 

Mr. Chairman, certainly funds from H.R. 3042 would help us provide a 
summer school experience for more of our students who desperately need it. 

State reform funds have been very helpful to us throughout this school 
year. Approximately $100 million was made available in school districts 
throughout the state. Of that amount, a total of $29.2 million was commit- 
ted by the state for new and expanded education programs in Chicago's 
schools. And many of these programs have direct bearing on our efforts to 
seriously address the dropout problem, both at the elementary and secondary 
school levels. 

He received $120,000 to Implement a drug and substance abuse prevention 
program. . .$210,000 to provide pxtra classes, counseling and tutors for 
Hispanic students likely to drop out of school ...$725,000 for a truancy 
prevention program.. .two and a quarter million dollars for an alternative 
educational program for potential dropouts... and $5 million to provide 
screening and educational programs for almost 3,000 preschool children... 
three to five year old "at risk" children who will be provided educational 
enrichment to prepare them for entering first grade. 



-more- 
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We are particularly proud that we received more than twelve and a half 
minion dollars in state reform funding to implement a Reading Improvement 
Program in selected elementary schools to combat early failure which too 
often leads to dropping out. 

State reform monies have been very useful .. .this year ,,, but because 
or current state revenue projections, the future TsTlo^y for continued 
dollars to support education reform throughout the state of Illinois. 

Thus, we stand at the crossroads. Will we have the necessary resources 
to expand our efforts to reenergize our schools and provide programs and 
services to meet the myriad challenges we have begun to address? 

The attack on the dropout problem will be effective only with the foil 
cooperation and support of government, business and industry, colleges and 
universities, parents and concerned citizens. . .continuing our crusade for 
education reform. It is an urgent problem. We cannot afford to stagnate 
or regress. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation which I endorse on behalf of the Chicago 
public schools... which has been endorsed by the Council of Great City 
Schools. ..will keep us moving forward, expanding our attack on the dropout 
problem by gi ying us additional fmds with which to institute more effective 
dropout identification mechanisms, and to design and implement prevention, 
outreach, and reentry activities that will complement those we are already 
implementing. 7 

Rest assured that every cent will be used to accomplish this, ..to 
continue moving forward in the struggle to win each battle in our war on 
the dropout problem. 

As I relinquish this platform, I make special note of the courage, 
foresight, and leadership of Congressman Charles Hayes, who has brought 
national attention to this urgent national problem. I join my colleagues 
across the nation in thanking Congressman Hayes, the bill's cosponsors, 
and this committee for placing the education of our youth on the front 
burner of national priorities. 



Thank you. 

# # # 
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STATEMENT OF DAN DIXON, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you, Congressman Hayes, as well as Congress- 
man Hawkins. 

On a personal note, my only sadness is that our mayor will not 
let us vote in two districts, but I only get to vote for Congressman 
Hayes, and we have watched you for many years. Welcome to Chi- 
cago. 

We at the State board of education are glad to take this opportu- 
nity to come before you today and testify in support of this bill, 
and with me this morning, I brought a program expert from 
Springfield, Mr. Tom Grayson, and before I turn the mike over to 
Tom and give you our official testimony, just let me add that our 
testimony will give you somewhat of a State perspective on the 
dropout problem and tied into last year's educational reform tax 
and talk about the future direction that we see it will take and also 
why we support this legislation. 

Tom. 

STATEMENT OF TOM GRAYSON, PROGRAM EXPERT, STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, SPRINGFIELD, IL 

Mr. Grayson. Thank you, Dan. 

In June 1983, Governor Thompson of Illinois released a report on 
his task force on children, entitled "An Investment in an Independ- 
ent Future, An Agenda for Children and Youth." In that report, he 
identified children at risk as being those living in poverty, those 
born and growing up without a chance to be healthy, those living 
in single parent families without necessary supports, those that are 
alienated from themselves, their families and their schools, and 
those growing to maturity without the skills necessary for further 
education or for the work force, and those children that are hurt 
by violence and crime, and those who cannot live at home. 

Well, the State board of education shares the belief that these 
are the same children who continually make disproportionate con- 
tributions to the statistics on truancy and dropping out of school. 

In Illinois, the State board of education collects data from the 
school districts in an annual report. The number of truants report- 
ed in 1982-83 school year was 101,600 and some odd children: 1983- 
84, 96,000; and 1984-85, there were over 103,000 children that were 
reported as being truant. 

The number of chronic truants, and chronic truants are defined 
in Illinois as those children missing 10 out of 40 consecutive school 
days, the numbers were reported for 1982-83 as 18,000; for 1983-84, 
21,000; and 1984-85 as 20,000. All together, over 120,000 kids are 
liuants or chronic truants annually in Illinois. 

Last year, a legislative task force on Hispanic student dropouts 
was conducted in Illinois to study the issue that you are now con- 
fronted with. In testimony provided by the State board of educa- 
tion, it was estimated that an attrition rate, and by attrition I 
mean from freshman, how many entering into high school at the 
freshman level and graduate 4 years later, the attrition rate, the 
estimates in the city of Chicago by race were: for whites, 25.6 per- 
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cent drop out; blacks, 56.9 percent drop out; Hispanics, 47.9 percent 
drop out; American Indians, 40 percent drop out. 

Statewide, the estimates were: whites 12.6 percent; blacks, 47 4 
percent; Hispanics, 39.4 percent; and American Indians, 30.6 per- 
cent. In the high school beyond study, by Samuel Pang, Illinois par- 
ticipated in that study with responses from over 100,000 sopho- 
mores, and the State board of education analyzed those responses 
and tried to determine why our kids dropping out of school, asking 
these sophomores. 

In 1980 and 1982, we went back and found those sophomores and 
many of those had dropped out and here is what they said in terms 
of why they dropped out of school. The major, most cited, reason 
was poor grades and school achievements. Fifty percent of the 
males in Illinois reported that, and 49 percent of the females re- 
ported that. 

On a comparative basis, looking at it nationally, from the nation- 
al statistics, 36 percent of the males reported that as being the 
reason for dropping out, and only 30 percent of the females. So, Illi- 
nois has a much higher rate in terms of what the kids are testify- 
ing as to why they drop out in terms of poor grades. 

The other causes, school-related problems, were things like 
school was not for me, could not get along with teachers and expul- 
sion or being suspended, and family-related problems, particularly 
pregnancy, was considered to be the major reasons for leaving 
scnoci. 

Thirty-one percent of the females in Illinois reported pregnancy 
as being the major reason why they dropped out of school. An in- 
teresting statistic in this regard, too, is that the young women do 
not have career goals beyond high school. They do not seem to 
have long-term range or plans for their life and for their career ex- 
pectations. Nineteen percent of the females reported that they had 
plans for marrying, and 13 percent of the females said that they 
wanted to support a family when they finished high school. 

The other area for— that was reported by kids for leaving school 
had to do with environment-related problems. Job offers were cited 
as being the major reason by both males and females for the drop- 
ping out of school. Sixteen percent of the males reported I have a 
job, I want a job, and 10 percent of the females did the same. 

Educational reform in Illinois began last year with the legisla- 
ture appropriating $10 million to support programs under the Tru- 
ants Alternative and Optional Education Programs. The Truants 
Alternative Programs focus on prevention; that is, diagnostic and 
assessment, remediation and intervention services. An Optional 
Education Program provides a variety of— an array of programs, 
such as GED, career counseling or tutoring, for dropouts or for at 
risk students. 

In Chicago alone, out of the $10 million, $750,000 was awarded to 
the Chicago public schools and the bureau of school attendance, 
and they offer what we consider to be an exemplary truancy pre- 
vention initiative, working with the elementary schools, the public 
school buildings in Chicago. Also, the American Indian Center re- 
ceived a Truants Alternative Program grant for a $100,000. 

The other division of the Chicago public schools comes out of the 
office of field superintendent for high schools, and they received 
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$2.25 million to provide an array of optional educational service for 
at risk kids, and Dr. Byrd mentioned a couple of those programs, I 
believe, and the reentry centers and so forth. 

Also, $1.25 million goes to the city colleges of Chicago, who oper- 
ate two alternative schools and subcontract with community serv- 
ice agencies that are dealing with dropouts and at risk kids. For 
example, the alternative school network was mentioned by the 
mayor. We have association house and a network for youth serv- 
ices, working predominantly in the Hispanic communities, and 
Austin Career Center, and a partial grant for the Native American 
Indians. 

There are other shortcomings that have been mentioned having 
to do with data collection and limitations and definitions of tru- 
ants, chronic truants, and dropouts, and the State board of educa- 
tion is currently trying to — we are working with the legislature in 
revising the definitions so we can collect accurate information on 
the scope of the problem. 

Congressman Hayes, your bill, H.R. 3042, as viewed by the State 
board of education, is precisely on target in your purpose, intent 
and in scope, urban as well as rural and on target with reaching 
out for at risk kids and dropout kids by identifying, recruiting and 
targeting services specifically for their needs. 

The other two areas that you have talked about for this bill to 
work on, having to do with data collection so that we can under- 
stand the problem, and to focus the resources where it is going to 
work, and also to determine why kids are not in school, so that we 
can target the services to address those particular needs. 

Again, the State board of education is supportive and will work 
with you in any way that you deem fit. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Tom Grayson follows:] 
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TESTIMONY TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ON H.R. 3042, THE DROPOUT 
PREVENTION AND REENTRY ACT OF 19B5 

By: Illinois State Board of Education 
June 23, 19B6 



In June 19B3, Governor James Thompson of Illinois released the final report 
of his Task Force on Children titled, "Investment In an Independent Future: 
An Agenda for Children and Youth." The report Identified children at-risk 
and most 1n need of state services 1n Illinois as: 

Those living in poverty... 

Those born and growing up without a chance to be healthy... 
Those living in single parent families without necessary supports... 
Those alienated from themselves, their families, their schools... 
Those growing to maturity without skills necessary for further 
education or for the work force... 
Those touched by violence and crime... 
•Those who cannot live at home... 

We share the belief that these are the same children who continually sake a 
disproportionate contribution to the statistics on truancy and school drop- 
outs. The negative social and economic effects of large numbers of under- 
educated and therefore underemployed youth and adults are well known. 
Table 1 displays the number of trfants reported by Illinois school districts 
to the state and Table 2 displays the number of chronic truants reported. 
Both tables show data for school years 1982 through 1985. 



Table 1 



Number of Truants* Reported to the State** 

School Year Number of Truants 

19B2-19B3 101 ,696 

19B3-19B4 96,317 
19B4-19B5 103,548 

* A truant 1s defined as being absent without valid cause for a 

school day or portion thereof. 

<* Source: Research and Statistics, Illinois State Board of Education. 



Table 2 



Number of Chronic Truants* Reported to the State** 



Number of 

School Year Chronic Truants 

1982- 1983 18,306 

1983- 1984 21,243 

1 984- 1 9fc35 20,856 

* 8eg1nn1ng with the 19B2-1983 school year, chronlr. truancy has been 

defined as absent without valid cause for 10 out of 40 consecutive 
school days. 

** Source: Research and Statistics, Illinois State Board of Education. 

What we know from this data 1s that the scale of the Illinois problem 1s 
large. More than 120,000 truants and chronic truants are reported to the 
state each year 1n a process subject to gross under-reporting. Other 
research gives strong indication that the greater proportion of dropouts 
come from this population. 
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Nearly 21% of students who enter high school 1n Illinois do not graduate. 
As 1s the case nationally, the rates are disproportionately higher than 
average among racial and linguistic minorities: 1n Chicago alone, more than 
half of all black students who enter ninth grade do not graduate and similar 
statistics describe the situation among Hispanic students. The Chicago 
attrition rate estimates given by the Illinois State Board of Education for 
the high school class of 1984 by race are: Whites 25.61; Blacks 56.91; 
Hispanlcs 47.9%; and, American Indians 40.4%. Statewide estimates are: 
Whites 12.6%; Blacks 47.4%; Hlspanics 39.4%; and, American Indian 30.6%. 
Also, Illinois data collected on sophomores in the "High School and Beyond 
Study" indicate that the state has significantly higher than national drop- 
out rates for both of Its major minority groups. 

In the same "High School and Beyond Study," when student profiles of drop- 
outs were compared with the profiles of students who continued high school, 
reasons for dropping out became apparent. 

1. Poor grades in school were nited more often by Illinois dropouts 
than any other reason given for quitting school. 

2. Other school -related problems considered by Illinois male and 
female dropouts to be major reasons for quitting school included: 
"school was not for me," "couldn't get along with teachers, u and 
"expelled or suspended." 

3. Family- related problems, particularly pregnancy, were considered 
major reasons for leaving school by female dropouts and, to a 
lesser degree, for male dropouts. Fatally- related problems included 
pregnancy, marriage or plans to marry, and support of a family. 

4. Employment-related problems were also cited as major reasons for 
leaving school 1n Illinois. Job offers were cUeb as a major 
reason by both male and female dropouts. 

The data suggests that dropouts come from both rural and urban areas and are 
usually from low-Income or poverty settings, are often from minority group 
background, have very low basic academic skills, and have numerous family- 
related problems. 



In Its 1985 package of reform legislation, Illinois made major provision for 
Its students at-risk. Legislation authorized the Truants' Alternative and 
Optional Education Program for at-risk students and dropouts and providing 
$10 million for Its implementation. The truants 1 alternative programs focus 
on prevention, I.e., diagnosis, Intervention and remediation services and 
have many program elements which Include: diagnosis/assessment of at-ris^ 
students, chronic truants; life skills education (kindergarten through 12th 
grade); tutoring programs; counseling services; parent education; staff 
development on truancy prevention and intervention strategies; and others. 
The optional education prograo are targeted to serve at-risk students 
and/or dropouts up to and Including age 21. An array of programs are 
provided, e.g., general education development (6.E.D.) programs; evening 
schools; adult education programs; vocational training; alternative schools; 
parenting programs; survival skill programs; and tutoring programs. 

Awareness of the severity of chronic truancy and dropping out of school was 
present 1n applications requesting state assistance in response to a solici- 
tation for project proposals. The number of requests (109 proposals 
requesting more than $26 million) vastly exceeded the $10 million avail- 
able. During this initial educational reform year, 60 of these applicants 
received grant awards of which 27 are administered through educational 
service regions, 26 through local school districts, six through community 
college districts and one through a private agency. The range of grant 
awards Is shown below. 



Educational Reform in Illinois 



Smallest 
Grant 



Largest 
Grant 



Median 
Grant 



Truants' Alternative Programs 
Optional Education Programs 



$40,000 
$20,000 



$ 750,000 
$2,250,000 



$90,000 
$90,000 
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While specific counts are not yet available on students and personnel 
Involved, the following data reflect local school district and educational 
service region Involvement. 

Truants' Alternative Programs - 494 school districts 1n 29 Education- 
al Service Regions 

Optional Education Programs - 249 school districts 1n 23 Education- 
al Service ?egions 

The Truants' Alternative Programs focus on prevention, i.e., diagnosis 
intervention and remediation services. The following program components are 
characteristic of the range of services offered through the 22 funded 
programs. 3 * «■ ,U,IUCU 

Diagnosis/assessment of at-risk students, chronic truants and 
dropouts 

Life skills education (kindergarten through 12th grade) 
Tutoring programs 
Attendance Incentive programs 
Parent education and school Involvement 

Staff development on truancy prevention and intervention strategies 
Stuaent counseling services 
Community cwareness and involvement 
Family counseling and home visitation 
Work related approaches/strategies 
Student support groups/positive peer involvement 
Case review teams 

The optional education programs are targeted to at-risk students ano/or 
tE^J*,? ind , 5 c l!! d1n 9 aqe 21- An array of programs are provided 
through the 38 approved Optional Education Programs. They are: 

General education development (G.E.D.) programs to assist dropouts 
in receiving a high school equivalent certificate. 
Evening schools to accommodate those students who have difficulty 
attending school during regular school hours due to family problems 
or for students who must work to help In supporting the family. 
Adult education programs for older (age 18-21) students to finish 
high school or learn new skills for upgrading their calibre of Hfe. 
vocational training for pre-vocatlonal/vocatlonal upgrading of work 

Skills. a u wur* 

Alternative schools for students who are not benefiting from the 
mode of Instruction, school environment or learning style offered 
In the general curricula. 

Community college courses to assist high school students m areas 
not offered In the world of work, e.g., how to apply for work and 
now to hold a job. 

Parenting programs for pregnant teenagers to keep both teen parents 
In school and to teach pre-natal/post-natal care as well as nutri- 
tion In addition to regular school courses. 

Survival skill programs for students who have taken on so much 
personal responsibility they cannot complete their regular school 
program* 

Tutoring programs to assist students who have fallen behind or need 
extra help to keep pace. 

Internships to assist students In developing self esteem through 
partnerships with citizens within- the community. 

Other Shortcomings 

pHhi^iSSii 51 ?* Boar , d 0f Educat10n «P ort titled, -Truancy <n Illinois 
ruoi ic schools, several concerns regarding truancy prevention. Intervention 

and r r m f diatinn uoro •Man+if'taH Thau 



and remediation were Identified. They were: 

1. Schools do not have policies which outline supportive services 
available to truants and chronic truants. 

2. The state's primary interest 1s and should be In chronic truants 
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3. The legal definition of chronic truancy does not have an education 
component. 

4. The Impact of the Truants 1 Alternative Programs has been restricted 
to those areas where state funds have been provided. 

5. Reporting systems for truancy are not standardized, nor do they 
follow through a single entity to the state. This results In 
unreliable Information for policy formulation and legislative 
action at the state level and a virtually impossible situation for 
program planning at the regional level. 

The 1984 State Board of Education report also made the following conclusions: 

1. The state's Interest 1n an educated citizenry Is of such intensity 
that 1t properly compels attendance at school. In support of this 
interest, the state should provide an appropriate framework of 
sanctions and services to treat Invalid stJdent absences, particu- 
larly those that are chronic 1n nature and result An diminished 



2. The definitions of "truancy" and "chronic truancy" provided 1n The 
School Code are Inadequate and inappropriate. 

3. The full extent to which truancy and chronic truancy are problems 
In Illinois Is not known, since the available data are imprecise 
and the methods for collecting such data are badly 1n need of 
Improvement. 

4'. Although it Is clear that the attendance of those students who are 
chronic truants can be Improved through the provision of various 
services, such services are not systematically available across the 
state. 

Concerns that dat* collection on dropouts Is imprecise due to various Inter- 
pretations of statutes and reporting practices by school districts were also 
expressed In the report of the Illinois State Task Force on Hispanic Student 
Dropouts submitted to the Illinois General Assembly, March 1985. 

There Is a need for a uniform definition of a dropout. The 
definition must include all students from kindergarten through 
twelfth grade wno have left the regular schooling process without 
receiving a high school diploma. Current recording and reporting 
practices minimize the accurate magnitude of the State of 
Illinois dropout rate. In reality, the dropout problem 1s a 
kindergarten through twelfth grade problem. 

Due to a history of misrepresenting the accurate magnitude of the 
State of Illinois' dropout rate, there Is a need to correct 
Inaccuracies and Inconsistencies 1n recording and reporting 
dropout data by school districts. For example, the Task Force 
found that the Chicago Public School System reported an 8% drop- 
out rate, whereas, the State Board of Education reported a 481 
dropout rate 1n Chicago for the same class. 

These shortcomings are critical. Documenting the nature and magnitude of 
the dropout problem 1s Important 1n establishing resources for combating the 
problem. If we are to create effective programs, we will need to collect 
accurate, reliable data. Currently, the State Board of Education is working 
with the General Assembly to revise statutes concerning definitions of a 
dropout and a chronic truant 1n order to ameliorate this shortcoming. 

The Illinois Scate Board of Education supports H.R. 3042, the Dropout 
Prevention and Reentry Act of 1985, and stands reaty to provide assistance 
when called upon to do so. 



educational progress. 
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Foreword 



This paper discusses the behavioral and attitudinal differences between 
students who became high school dropouts and students who remained in 
school- Sophomores from Illinois who participated in the national High 
School and Beyond Study were Interviewed 1n 1980. Their responses were 
compiled Into a profile of student behavioral and attitudinal 
characteristics. A follow up stu^y 1n 1982 identified those sophomores who 
eventually dropped out of school. 

This report was prepared by Gerald Arnold, Research and Statistics Section, 
Department of Planning, Research and Evaluation. The interpretations and 
conclusions expressed herein do not necessarily reflect the position or 
policy of the State Board of Education. 




Ted Senders 

State superintendent of Education 
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Introduction 



In 1980, a representative sample of Illinois sophomores participated 1n the 
national High School and Beyond Study. These students were Interviewed and 
tested so that a national profile of sophomores could be constructed. In 
1982, participants 1n the 1980 survey were contacted again. Some 
participants had become high school dropouts. When the student profiles of 
dropouts were compared with the profiles of students who continued high 
school, differences 1n attltudlnal and behavioral characteristics were 
observed. The purpose of this report 1s to describe these differences so 
that a better understanding of at-risk youth could be developed. 

This report describes risk factors associated with the 1980 Illinois 
sophOBores who dropped out of school before the spring of 1982. The sample 
of dropouts in the High School and Beyond Study Included three groups. 

1. Participants 1n the 1980 sophomore survey Identified by local school 
attaint strators as dropouts according to the following criteria: 

a) student was absent from school 20 or more consecutive days, and 

b) student planned not to return to school. 

2. Participants 1n the 1980 sophomore survey Identified by school 
administrators as school attenders, but who Identified themselves as 
dropouts during the 1982 follow-up survey. 

3. Honpartici pants to the 1980 sophomore survey who met the dropout 
criteria for participants 1n group 1. 



Hie sources for this report Include Illinois sophomore responses to the 
Sophonore Questionnaire of the High School and Beyond Study . The Sophomore 
Test Booklet for the High School and Beyond Study , and sophomore dropout — 
responses to tne First Follow-up Questionna1re~of the 1980 Sophomore Cohort 
(Hot Currently in mg n School ), mese studies were funded by the National 
Center for Education statistics under a contract with the National Opinion 
Research Center 1n Chicago, Illinois. This paper will refer to the 
Sopho»ore Questionnaire as the "Sophomore" survey and to the First Follow-up 
Questionnaire as the M Fol low-Up" survey (NORC, 1980, 1982). 
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Methods of Determining Estimates - 



Survey results 1n this paper were based upon weighted responses. Each 
survey respondent represented a particular subgroup within the general 
populations of sophomores and dropouts. Each response was multiplied by a 
set of constants, called weights, so that the cumulative tabulation of the 
samples could be used to estimate population totals or other parameters such 
as means (NORC, 1983). 

Hie Illinois sophomore sample from the Sophomore survey of the High School 
and Beyond Study numbered 1,950. The responses were weighted to represent 
195,451 sophomores. This was the estimated total sophomore enrollment for 
Illinois public and nonpublic high schools 1n the spring of 1980. The 
actual enrollment of Illinois sophomores 1n 1980 was 196,036 as reported by 
the Illinois State Board of Education. 

Respondents to the Sophomore survey were also included in the Follow-up 
survey. A portion of these responses were weighted, using base-year 
weights, to represent an estimated number of sophomores who eventually would 
drop out of school by the spring of 1982. These 166 initial respondents 
were weighted to represent 25,800 individuals. 

In general, a two-step process was used to establish response weights. The 
first step was the calculation of a preliminary weight. Those were based 
upon the inverse of the probabilities of selection through the various 
stages of the sampling process. The second step was a weight used to adjust 
for nonresponse. Questions regarding the details of the weight assignment 
process used in the Sophomore survey and the Follow-up survey should be 
addressed to the National Opinion Research Center in Chicago, Illinois. 
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Findings 

Student Characteristics 

This section describes the sex and racial-ethnic composition of dropouts 
frc* the 1980 Illinois sophomore class. The students identified as dropouts 
left school between the spring of ig80 and the spring of 1982. Illinois 
dropouts rates for the student characteristics as compared with national 
findings (Peng, 1982) are summarized in Table 1. 

An estimated 13.2% of the 1980 Illinois sophomore class dropped out of 
school between ig80 and lg82. This percentage was slightly less than the 
nation-wide estimate of 13.71 (Peng,. 1982). 

Over one-half of the dropouts were females. However, male students 
proportionately were more likely to drop out than female students, 14.2% 
male vs. 10.7% female. The sex differential in the dropout rates for 
Illinois was areater than that reported nationally (U.S.: males 14.75 vs. 
females 12.61). 

Dropout rates from the sophomore to senior year for Hispanic and Black 
students in Illinois were the highest among the five major racial -ethnic 
groups. Hispanic students had a 25.9% dropout rate and Black students had a 

!^« C £°5° U J« r ?J e ,n I ltnofs ' ""nois dropout rates for these groups 
were substantially greater than rates reported nation-wide (U.S.: Hispanic, 
18. OS and Black, 17.0%). 

The dropout rate for Illinois students of American Indian or Alaskan Native 
descent was 15.22. White students had a 10.2% dropout rate. No Asian or 
i2£l l c J slander students in Illinois were identified as dropouts from the 
1980 Sophomore survey. From the 1982 Follow-up survey, however some Asian 

!fi!^« re r f ?S nt I f !? 1 ?? * fgh sch001 dropouts. These students marl* up less 
than 1/2 of 1% of the Illinois dropout population identified in *ne 

5]l°?h2 P S l7^i T 5 6 I1 i.VS 0,s dro E? ut rates for these 9 roU P s we're lower 
S?2 the national rates (U.S.: American Indian/Alaskan Native, 29.2%: 
White, 12.2%; and Asian/Pacific Islander, 3.1%). 
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Table 1 Gender and Ethnic Characteristics of the 1980 Illinois Sophomore 
CI ass 



Characteristic 



% of 

Illinois Sophomores 



Percent of Sophomores 
Who Dropped Out 



in 

Illinois 



in 

U.S.* 



Sex 

Female 5C.6% 

Male 49.4% 

Race/Ethnicity 

White, 

non-Hispanic 76. 7% 

Blade 14.4% 

Hispanic 6.2% 

Asian Anerlcan 1.3% 

Anerlcan Indian/ 0.5% 
Alaskan Native 

Ethnicity Unknown 0.9% 

All Sophomores 100.0% 



10.7% 
14.2% 



10.2% 
24.8% 
25.9% 
. 0.05 
15.2% 

14.1% 

13.2% 



12.6% 
14.7% 



12.2% 
17.0% 
18.0% 
3.1% 
29.2% 



. Mot available 
13.6% 



Note: The estimated number of students in the 1980 Illinois Sophomore 
Class was 195,451. 

♦National data from Peng (1982). 



Reasons for Dropping Out 

Dropouts from the 1983 Illinois sophomore class were asked 1n 1982 their 
reasons for quitting school. This section describes the Illinois responses 
to this question and compares them to dropout responses collected 
nation-wide (Peng, 1982). For comparative purposes* a major reason for 
quitting school Is defined as a reason given by 105 or more of the male or 
female respondents or both. Respondents were allowed to mport more than 
one reason for quitting school. 

Poor grades 1n school were cited more often by Illinois dropouts than any 
other reason given for quitting school (males, 50% a*\1 females, 49%). Poor 
grades were also cited more often by Illinois dropouts than reported nation- 
wide (U.S.: males, 36% and females, 30%). 

Other school -related problems considered by Illinois male and female 
dropouts to be major reasons for quitting school included: "school was not 
for me" (33% male, 28% female) and "couldn't get along with teachers" (26% 
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male, 11% female). Being expelTed or suspended from school was considered a 
major reason for quitting school by male dropouts, but not by female 
dropouts (18% sale, 51 female). These reasons were also cited by dropouts 
nationally In similar proportions as shown In Table 2. 

Family-related problems, particularly pregnancy, were considered major 
reasons for leaving school by female dropouts and, to a lesser degree, for 
male dropouts. Family-related problems Ir.uluded pregnancy (females only 
31%), marriage or plans to marry (females 19%, males 5%), and support of a 
family * females 7%, males i2m). Though dropouts nationally cited 
family-related problems as major reasons for leaving school, female dropouts 
stressed marriage over pregnancy as a primary school problem (U.S. females: 
pregnancy, 23% and marriage, 31%). Table 2 details the family-related 
reasons for quitting school. 

Employment-related problems were also cited as major reasons for leaving 
school In Illinois. Job offers were cited as a major reason by both male 
end female dropouts (males 16%, females 10%). Sixteen percent of the male 
dropouts gave a desire to enter the military as a major reason for quitting 
school. Only job offers were considered a major employment-related reason 
for quitting school nationally (U.S.: males 27%, females 11%). Data are 
shown In Table 2. 
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Table 2 Reasons for Dropping Out 



Reasons for Dropping Out Illinois Dropouts U.S. Dropouts* 

Male Female RaTe female 

School -related 

1. Poor grades SOS 495 365 30* 

2. School not for me 33% 28% 355 315 

3. Couldn't get along with 

teachers 265 1 IX 21 5 10% 

4. Expelled or suspended 185 55 13X * 5% 

5. Didn't get desired program 65 2% 8% 55 

6. Moved too far from school OX 55 25 55 

7. School too dangerous IX 25 35 25 

Family-related 

1. Pregnancy N/A 315 N/A 235 

2. Married or planned to 55 1 95 75 315 

3. Had to support family 135 75 145 85 

Erapl oyment-rel ated 

1. Offered job 165 105 275 115 

2. Wanted to enter military 165 05 75 15 

Peer-related 

1. Couldn't get along with 

students 15 35 55 65 

2. Friends were dropping out 25 15 75 25 

Health-related . 

i. Illness or disability OS 65 55 .75 
Other reasons 

!• Wanted to travel 55 75 75 

Note: Respondents to First Follow-up Questionnaire could Indicate more than 
one reason for leaving school. 

♦National data from Peng (1982). 
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School -Related Problems of Dropouts 

Many Illinois dropouts cited school -related problems as major reasons for 
leaving school before graduation. This section compares sophomores who left 
high school with sophomore? who continued high school with respect to 
student grade averages, achievement, school attendance, student discipline, 
and student attitudes toward school. 

Sophomores who quit school generally were lower achievers academically than 
sophomores who continued high school. Table 3 shows that most dropouts, 
52X, reported performing below a C average academically while the majority 
of continuing students (712) reported a grade average above the C level. 
Twenty-six percent of the dropouts reported grades above the C level. 



Table 3 Comparison of students and Dropouts by Grades Reported In School 



Illinois Sophomore 
Cohorts Spring, 1980 
Estimated N » 195,461 


Percent 

of 
Cohorts 


Reported Grades 
In High School 


Percent 
Per 
Level 


Students who remained 
in school until 6/82 


862 


a) More than C's 

b) - C's 

c) Less than C's 


712 
172 
122 


Students who dropped 
out of school before 
6/82 


142 


a) More than C's 

b) - C's 

c) Less than C's 


262 
222 

522 


Scores from a composite reading, math, and vocabulary test, included as part 
of the 1980 Sophomore survey, showed that 85% of the students who dropped 
out scored at or below the test median, while 452 of tlie continuing students 
scored at this level (shown In Table 4). 


Table 4 Comparison of Students and Dropouts by Composite Test Scores from 
the High School and Beyond Survey 


Illinois Sophomore 
Cohorts Spring, 1980 
Estimated N - 195,461 


Percent 

of 
Cohorts 


Math and Reading 
Test Scores 


Percent 
Per 
Level 


Students who remained 
In school until 6/82 


862 


a) equal to or less than 
median score 

b) greater than median score 


452 
552 


Students who dropped 
out of school 
before 6/82 


142 


a) equal to or less than 
median score 

b) greater than median score 


852 
152 
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Absenteeism and tardiness from school wftre more prevalent among sophomores 
who quit school than among sophomores who continued school* Table 5 shows 
that 61% of the students who dropped out were absent 3 or more days during 
the 1979 fall semester as opposed to 26* of the continuing students* Table 
6 shows dropouts were also more likely to be late to school 3 or more days 
(dropouts, 42%; continuing students, 22%)* Most dropouts, 58%, reported 
cutting classes as compared to 22% of the continuing students (shown 1n 
Table 7). These findings suggest that before students quit school, they 
become less likely to attend school* 



Table 5 Comparison of Students and Dropouts by Number of Days Absent from 
School between the Beginning o^ School Last Fall (1979) and 
Christmas Vacation 



Illinois Sophomore 
Cohorts Spring, 1980 
Estimated N - 19E,461 


Percent • 

of 
Cohorts 


Oa>s Absent 
from School 


Percent 
Pet- 
Level 


Students who remained 


86% 


a) None 


43* 


1n school until 6/82 




b) 1*Z days 


31* 






c) 3 Or more days 


Z6% 


Students who dropped 


14% 


a) Hone 


17* 


out of school before 




b) days 


2Z* 


6/82 




c) 3 Or more days 


61* 



TabTe 6 Comparison of Students and Dropouts by Number of Day 1 Late to 
School between the Beginning of School Last Fall (1979) and 
Christmas Vacation 



Illinois Sophomore Percent Percent 
Cohorts Spring, 1980 of Days Late Per 

Estimated H * 195,461 Cohorts to School LeVel 



Students who remained 86% a) Hone S0* 

1n school until 6/32 b) Vfc days 20* 

c) 3 or more days 22* 

Students who dropped 14% a) None tf% 

out of school before b) V£ days %$% 

6/82 c) 3 Or more days W% 
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Table 7 Comparison of Students and Dropouts by Proportion of Classes Cut 



Illinois Sophomore 
Cohorts Spring, 1980 
estimated N « 195,461 


Percent 

of 
Cohorts 


Did Student Cut Classes? 


Percent 
Per 
Level 


Students who remained 


86% 


a) True 


22% 


In school until 6/82 




b) False 


78% 


Students who dropped 


14% 


a) True 


58% 


out before 6/82 




b) False 


42% 



Increased absenteeism and tartflrass may Imply a lack of interest In or 
dissatisfaction with school and school work. Forty-five percent of the 
dropouts reported not being Interested In school as opposed to 21% of the 
continuing students (shown in table 8). The majority of dropouts, 68%, 
reported being dissatisfied with their education as opposed to 32% of the 
continuing students (shown in table 9). With regard to homework, (shown In 
Table 10), 65% of the dropouts reported spending less than 3 hours per week 
on homework, while 60% of the continuing students reported spending 3 or 
more hours per week on homework. These findings were consistent with 
dropout reports (Table 2) that a major reason for quitting school was a 
dislike for being In school. 



Table 8 Comparison of Students and Dropouts by Expressed Interest In School 



Illinois Sophomore Percent Percent 
Cohorts Spring, 1980 of Student's Interest Per 
Estimated N - 195,461 Cohorts In School Level 



Students who remained 86% a) Interested In school 79% 

In school until 6/82 b) Hot interested 1n school 21% 

Students who dropped 14% a) Interested in school 55% 

out of school before b) Not interested In school 45% 
6/82 
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Table 9 Comparison of Students and Dropouts by Expressed Satisfaction with 
Education 



Illinois Sophomore 
Cohorts Spring, 1980 
Estimated N « 195,461 


Percent 

of 
Cohorts 


Student Satisfaction 
with Education 


Percent 
Per 
Level 


Students who remained 
1n school until 6/82 


86% 


a) Satisfied with way 
education 1s going 

b) Mot satisfied with way 
education 1s going 


68% 
322 


Students who dropped 
out of school before 
6/82 


14% 


a) Satisfied with way 
education 1s going 

b) Not satisfied with way 
education 1s going 


322 
682 


Table 10 Comparison of Students and Dropouts by Anount of Time Spent 
Homework 


on 


111 inols Sophomore 
Cohorts Spring, 1980 
Estimated N « 195,461 


Percent 

of 
Cohorts 


Time Spent 
on Homework 
Levels 


Percent 
Per 
Level 


Students who remained 
1n school until 6/82 


86% 


a) Less than 3 hrs/*eek 

b) 3 or more h rs /week 

c) None Assigned 


392 
602 
12 


Students who dropped 
out of school before 
6/82 


14% 


a) Less than 3 hrs/week 

b) 3 or more hrs/week 

c) None Assigned 


652 
342 
12 



Sophomores who eventually dropped out of school were more likely to report 
being subject to disciplinary actions at school than sophomores who 
continued school. Thirty-one percent of the dropouts reported being 
suspended or put on school probation. In contrast, only 82 of the 
continuing students reported being suspended or put on probation (shown 1n 
table 11). Though only male dropouts reported suspension as a major reason 
for quitting school, this factor may also be associated with dropouts 
reporting an Inability to get along with teacher .. Teachers are usually the 
nrst disciplinary contact a student would encounter at school. 
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Table 11 Comparison of Students and Dropouts by Proportion of Suspensions or 
Probatl ons 



Illinois Sophomore Percent 
Cohorts Spring, 1980 of 
Estimated N « 195,461 Cohorts 



Students Suspended 
or on School Probation 



Percent 
Per 
Level 



Students who remained 86% a) True 8% 

1n school until .6/82 b) False 92% 

Students who dropped 14% a) True 31% 

out of school before b) False 69% 
6/82 



Family Characteristics and Expectations of Dropouts 

In this section, sophomores who eventually dropped out are compared with 
their classmates who continued school with respect to the educational 
attainment of parents, family Income, marital status, and marriage /child- 
bearing expectations. 

The 1980 Sophomore survey Included questions regarding the educational 
attainment of the student's parents as well as the family Incomes of 
students. These Indices provide a general soda! -economic measure for 
comparative purposes. These Indices along with parental occupations were 
scaled to form the SES (social -economic scale) Index developed for the High 
School and Beyond Stucty (NORC, 1982). 

The parents of students who dropped out of school generally had lower 
educational attainment levels than the parents of students who continued 
school. Tables 12 and 13 show the educational attainment levels of 
students' fathers and mothers, respectively. A major difference 1n fathers' 
educational attainment for dropouts and continuing students was that fathers 
of dropouts were less likely to have had more than a high school education 
(dropouts' fathers, 20%; continuing students' fathers, 37%). A noticeaDle 
difference between the student groups with respect to mothers' educational 
attainment was that mothers of dropouts were lesj likely to have completed 
high school (dropouts' mothers, 29%; continuing students' mothers, 13%). 
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Table 12 Comparison of Students and Dropouts by Educational Attainment of 
Father 



. Illinois Sophomore 
Cohorts 
Spring, 1980 
Estimated N - 195,461 


Percent 

of 
Cohorts 


Educational Attainment 
of Father 




Percent 
Per 
Level 


Students who remained 
1n school until 6/82 


865 


a) Less than high school 

b) High School • 

c) More than high school 

d) Does not live with 

e) Does not know 




145 
275 
375 
65 
165 


Students who dropped 
out of school before 
6/82 


145 


a) Less than high school 
.b) High School 

c) More than high school 

d) Does not live with 

e) Does not kmw 




185 
265 
205 
165 
205 


Tahlp 13 rflwn^H cnn n 

Mother 


f Students and Dropouts by Educational Attainment of 


Illinois Sophomore 
Cohorts 
Spring, 1980 
Estimated N » 195,461 


Percent 

of 
Cohorts 


Educational Attainment 
of Mother 




Percent 
Per 
Level 


Students who remained 
1n school until 6/82 


865 


a) Less than hi qh school 

b) High School 

c) More than high school 

d) Does not live with 

e) Does not know 




135 
415 
325 
15 
135 


Students who dropped 
out of school before 
6/8? 


145 


a) Less than high school 

b) High School 

c) More than high school 

d) Does not live with 

e) Does not know 




295 
315 
155 
35 
225 



TTie family income of dropouts was generally lower than the family income of 
students who remained 1n school. Using a family Income of $16,000 for 
comparative purposes, 465 of the dropouts reported incomes below this 
figure. About 265 of the continuing students reported Incomes below this 
figure (shown 1n table 14). Parental educational attainment and family 
Incomes suggest that the social -economic conditions were less favorable for 
dropouts than for continuing students. 
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Table 14 Comparison of students and Dropouts by Family Income 



Illinois Sophomore Percent Percent 
Cohorts Spring, 1980 of Family Income Per 

Estimated N«195,461 Cohorts Levels Level 



Students who remained 865 
1n school until 6/82 

Students who dropped 142 
out of school 
before 6/82 



a) below $16,000 262 

b) above $16,000 742 

a) below $16,000 462 

b) above $16,000 542 



In spring 1980, 2.92 of the students who eventually dropped out had reported 
having their first child. In contrast, 0.32 of the continuing students 
reported having their first child. The Incidence of f1rst-t1me birth for 
dropouts was nearly lo times greater than that of the continuing students 
£,21* ? e dr °P° uts left school. By 1982, 8.82 of the male dropouts and 
34.92 of the female students reported having one or mora children. 

Further, students who eventually dropped out generally expected to begin 
ft I J2 r 9 .. at aR earl1er continuing students. . Table 15 shows 

r?; * of ™ e dr °P° uts expected to have their first child before age 21. 
while 132 of the continuing students had this expectation. The higher 
Incidence of first-time birth, the high proportion of female dropouts with 
children, and the expectation to begin child rearing at an earlier age are 
consistent with dropout reports that pregnancy was a major reason for 
quitting school in Illinois (Table 2). 
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Table 15 Comparison of Students and Dropouts by Age Expected to Have First 
Child 



Illinois Sophomore Percent Percent 
Cohorts Spring, 1980 ' of Age Expect to Have Per 
Estimated N « 195,461 Cohorts First Child Level 



Students who remained 86% a) Less than 21 yrs. old *. 13% 

1n school until 6782 b) 21 or more yrs. old . ii 76% 

c) Dees not expect to have 11% 
children 

Students who dropped 14% a) Less than 21 yrs. old 29% 

out of school before b) 21 or more yrs. old 56% 

6/82 c) Does not expect to have 15% 

children 



NOTE: . The number of continuing students who already had first children 
was estimated tc be 424. The number of dropouts who already had 
first children was estimated to be 507. 



Students who eventually dropped out expected to marry at an earlier age than 
continuing students. Table 16 shows that 53% of the dropouts compared with 
29% of the continuing students expected to marry before age 21 even though 
some continuing students reported being already married. By 1982, 24% of 
• the female dropouts reported being married while 3% of the male dropouts 
reported being married or divorced. No female dropouts reported a marital 
status of divorced. 



Table 16 Comparison of Students and Dropouts by Age Expected to Marry 



Illinois Sophomore Percent Percent 
Cohorts Spring, 1980 of . per. 

Estimated N ■ 195,461 Cohorts Age Expected to Marry Level 



Students who remained 86% a) Less than 21 yrs. old 29% 

1n school until 6/82 b) 21 or more yrs. old 63% 

c) Does not expect to marry • 7% 

Students who dropped 14% a) Less than 21 yrs. old 53% 

out of school before b) 21 or more yrs. old 37% 

6/82 c) Does not expect to marry 11% 



NOTE: The number of continuing' students who were already married was 
estimated to be 321. 
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Surma ry 



Consistent with their stated reasons for leaving school* many students faced 
major school -related problems before dropping out. Dropouts were more 
likely to report falling academically, being absent or tarty from school, 
lacking Interest 1n school, and being subject to disciplinary actions as 
compared to students who continued school. 

The data presented show that 25% of the Hispanic and Black sophomores 
eventually dropped out of school. These students 1n Illinois had a 
substantially greater risk of dropping out than students of other 
racial-ethnic characteristics. The Illinois dropout rate for these students 
exceeded the national rates. The differences 1n dropout rates for male and 
female students 1n Illinois were greater than that reported nation-wide. 

For many dropouts, school -related problems such as poor grades, a dislike 
for school, an Inability to get along with teachers, and suspension from 
school were given as major reasons for leaving school. Other dropouts 
reported economic and social pressures such as pregnancy, marriage, job 
offers and family support as major reasons for quitting school. These 
reasons were also cited by dropouts nation-wide, but the emphasis on poor 
grades and pregnancy distinguished Illinois dropouts from the rest of the 
national dropout population. 

Students 1n depressed social -economic conditions were more likely to drop 
out than students from families of higher sod al -economl c status. The 
parental educational attainment and family Incomes of dropouts were 
generally lower than that of continuing students. Dropouts were more likely 
to report that their parents had not graduated from high school. 

Family-related problems, particularly pregnancy, were acute for students who 
eventually dropped out. Over one- third of the female dropouts Interviewed 
1n 1P82 reported having one or more children. Teenage pregnancy appears to 
be a major reason that female students drop out. 

The data presented were not sufficient to conclude that a particular student 
with the previous characteristics would drop out of school, but these 
student characteristics may serve as warning signals for at-risk youth. 

In particular, these characteristics are poor academic performance, absence 
from school for 3 or more days, lack of high school completion by one or 
both parents, and for females, pregnancy before graduation. 
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Mr. Hayes. Thank you. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Hayes. Do you have any 

Dr. Byrd. There was one additional concern. When we looked at 
the legislation, we thought that it might be expanded to in- 
clude 

Mr. Ha\^s. Just a moment. I understand people in the back are 
he Ting some difficulty in hearing. Speak into the mike. 

Dr. Byrd. OK. There was one other area that we c elt we would 
like to see you consider as you review this legislation, and that is 
the emphases thav. could receive funds. 

We in this State have intermediate structures called educational 
service centers, and we would like you to consider them as a possi- 
ble source to receive these funds because we are now trying to im- 
plement a lot of educational programs at the regional level, espe- 
cially as we move around the state. 

Mr. Hayes. I understand, Dr. Byrd, that you have a schedule, 
and we want to just indicate to you and say to you that we appreci- 
ate your coming. We understand your busy schedule. So, if you 
have somebody that you want to sit in for you to field whatever 
questions we might have, we would appreciate it. 

Dr. Byrd. All right. We will do it. 

Mr. Hayes. Ms. Steinhagen. 

STATEMENT OF JUDITH STEINHAGibN, PRINCIPAL, DuSABLE 

HIGH SCHOOL 
Ms. Steinhagen. Good morning. 

I am Judith Steinhagen, the principal of DuSable High School, 
4934 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IL. 

DuSable is a general high school of approximately 2,000 students, 
all black, in a high poverty area on the South Side of Chicago, 
about four blocks from here. We share many similarities with all 
big inner-city high schools with large numbers of poor children, 
and, so, I speak of the conditions and for the needs of a much 
broader pupil population than just the one at DuSable High School. 

We receive our students primarily from the neighborhood around 
the school. We have no entrance requirements other than a signed 
elementary school diploma. 

Research tells us that the students most prone to dropping out of 
school are minority males who enter high school overage, beyond 
14 years of age, and reading below grade level. 

An incoming freshman would be expected to score 8.8 on the test 
administered in the eighth month of his eighth year. Experience 
tells us that the minority females drop out chiefly due to pregnan- 
cy and/or a lack of child care once the baby is born. 

I have included some statistics in my written report that I will 
not read to you now, but a child's chance of dropping out when 
they enter high school at age 16 is more than double their chance 
of dropping out when they are 14. 

The more a student is behind in reading, which comes as no sur- 
prise, the chances of their dropping out is greater. A student read- 
ing on grade level has three to four times better chance of succeed- 
ing to graduation than one reading below. 
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Twenty-three schools in Chicago, or approximately 35 percent of 
our city schools, reflect a better than 50 percent rate of dropout. 
Our students at DuSable, and this would be true, I imagine, at 
many big city schools, in our class of 1984, an entering class of 539, 
346 of them were 1 or 2 years older than they should be. 

In 1985, 384 were older than they should be. Over 74 percent of 
our students in the freshman class are reading 2 or more years 
below grade level, a d over 60 percent are one or more years older 
than they should be. 

Schools nationwide, like ours, where over 50 percent of the stu- 
dent population did not graduate, are contributing io the serious 
problems of unemployment and the resulting lost taxes, welfare 
costs and losses and costs of crime. These problems are and will 
continue to be staggering if intervention strategies that work are 
not implemented. 

H.R. 3042 strives to address these problems. We need funding to 
design programs for current students at risk, for dropout retrieval, 
for pregnancy prevention, for strengthening skills at the elementa- 
ry school level, and even for those children who are not being pre- 
pared for kindergarten. In many poor communities, the dropout 
syndrome begins for children zero and 5 years of age. H.R. 3042 can 
be addressed to all of those at risk population. 

I thank you for this opportunity to present the big city high 
schools. 

[The prepared statement of Judith Steinhagen follows:] 
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Presented by Judith Steinhagen. principal of DuSable High School, 4934 
South Waborh Avenue. Chicago, Illinois, to the Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary and Vocational Education on Monday. June 23. 1986. 

DuSable la a general high school of approximately 2000 students, all black, 
in a high poverty area on the south side of Chicago. We share many 
similarities with all big inner city schools with large numbers of 
poor children, and so I speak of the conditions sad for the needs of s 
much broader pupil population than t_he one at DuSable High School. 

We receive our students primarily from the neighborhood around the school. 
We have no entrance requirementa other than a signed elementary school 
d iploma . 

♦Research tells us that the students most prone to dropping out of school 
are m inor ity males who enter high schoo 1 overage (beyond fourteen years 
of ago) and reading below grade level. An incoming freshman would be 
expected to acore 8.8 on a teat administered in the eighth month of his 
eighth year. Experience tells us that minority femkles drop out chiefly 
due to pregnancy or lack of child care once the baby is born. 

*In a study done of the Chicago Public School dropout problem it was 
stated that students who enter high school as freshmen are found to drop 
out at the following rates: 

Age Dropout Rate 
1* 37. OX 

15 59. 8X 

16*t 68. 81 

A second crucial indicator of high dropout potential la a freshman's 
entering reading score. It comes as no surprise to learn that the 
better a student's reading score in eighth grade, the better are hia/ 
her chances of gi ad us t ing high schoo 1 . 



CityWlde Date 

5 f nine Grade Equ lva lent Dropout Rate Level 

1 0.5 - 4.6 67. 8X Below 

2 & 3 4.7 *- 6.7 ' 49. 9X Below 

4 6.8 - 8.0 39. 3X Below 

5 8.1 - 9.2 28. OX Normal 

6 & Up 9.3 - 13.9 1C.8X Above 



Twenty three schools in Chicsgo. or approximately 352 of our city 
schools reflect a 50f rate of dropout. 

Our school records reveal the following characteristics for the 
Freahman classes of 1984 and 1985: 
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1885 
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Age 
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15 


16 


Score 




15 


16 


49 


11 


2 


8.8 - 11.0 


50 


14 




89 


40 


1 


7.8 - 8.7 


123 


48 


1 


138 


81 


6 


6.8 - 7.7 


166 


95 


3 


263 . 


. 189 


16 


below 6.7 


286 


201 


22 


539 


321 


25 




625 


3 58 


26 



346 384 



74. 42 of the students in the Freshman elate of 1984 and 72. 3X of the 
class of 1 985 v«ro reading two or mora years balow grade level when they 
entered high school. 64. IX of the class of 1984 were one or more years 
overage, aa lire 61. 4X of the class of 1985. 

Schools, nstionvius, 1 ike ouca where over 5 OX of the student population 
do not graduate, are contr ibut ing to the aer ioua problems of unemployment 
end the resulting lost taxes, welfsre costs and the losses and costs 
of crime. These problems sre, end' will continue to be stsggering if 
intervention strategies that work sre not implemented. 

H.R. 3042 strives to address these problems. We need funding to design 
programs for current students at risk, for dropout retrieval, for 
pregnancy prevention, for strengthening skills st the elementary school 
level snd even for those children who sre not being prepared for kinder- 
garten. In many poor communities the dropout syndrome begins for 
children between 0 end 5 years of age. H.R. 3042 can be addressed to sll 
of those at risk populations. 

♦Dropouts From the Chicsgo Public Schools - Chicago Paoel on Public 
School Finance. April, 198 5 
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Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Ms. Steinhagen. 

My intentions are to visit DuSable upon conclusion of this hear- 
ing in a few minutes. 

I want to say that I certainly appreciate the show of support that 
has been advanced by you as witnesses here, and it has been said 
already, H.R. 3042 is certainly not a cure-all for what is a tragic 
problem facing our Nation and the great State of Illinois, but it is 
at least a beginning. The $50 million a year which has been sug- 
gested that the Federal Government should provide to promote the 
programs is a drop in the bucket to the need. 

I am sure that each of you, and I direct this question to you, Dr. 
Dixon, the mayor of the city indicated the amount of money that is 
spent on the schools, the urban/suburban schools, compared to the 
schools in the inner city. Would you care to comment on this prob- 
lem? It is one that I think we have to recognize does exist. 

We live in a society now, and maybe I can just embellish a little 
bit, where it is so important that facilities at the high school level 
are such that the kids can acquire the kind of education that is so 
necessary to be productive citizens in this age of high technology. 

I was told, for example, that computers do not exist at many 
high schools in the inner city or did not exist. Is this true or not? 

Dr. Byrd. I will let Dr. Grant speak about the Chicago public 
schools, but we know from looking at the suburban schools, when 
the computers do exist in the inner cities, they do not have them in 
the quantity or the courses offered, they cannot afford to do that, 
as we fmd in some of our suburban high schools. 

One of the things we have been doing at the State level is we are 
charged by legislation from last year to come up with a new State 
aid form with the intent to try and equalize our State resources 
and funding. We would hope that the Federal Government, as we 
look historically going back to 1965, and understanding that part of 
this process is to help with the equalization process, not only 
among States but within States, we look at this as an opportunity 
to do that as is most Federal legislation in education because you 
do not have, or we do not as a society attempt to put very much of 
our Federal dollars into the educational pie. 

We know, for instance, that in no district in this State do Feder- 
al funds comprise more than 13 percent of total expenditures of 
that district, out, at the same time, in those districts that do re- 
ceive those Federal funds, they can make a very, very substantial 
difference. 

So, we would encourage you to use this program as most Federal 
programs to equalize and to help us with that process as we try at 
the state level to get more equity in our funding because we are 
well aware of the disparity between inner city schools and some of 
our more affluent suburban neighbors. 

Dr. Grant, did you want to respond to that? 

Dr. Grant. Well, I would just say that the Federal funds that are 
available to us at this point in many funded programs do give us 
an opportunity to show, for instance, in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary School Act, that Federal funds can make a difference for 
inner city youngsters. 

The problem is not computers at the high school level. We do 
have some. I think the problem is in numbers. I think with the 
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funds that we have available, they are showing that differences can 
be made with adequate funding. 
Mr, Hayes. Congressman Hawkins? 

Chairman Hawkins. The full committee tomorrow morning will 
be acting on H.R. 3042, and I am rather confident that we will 
report the bill out of the full committee. We will recommend that 
it be approved by the House. 

The only question that seems to be at odds among the members 
of the committee — and this may reflect differences among the 
membership of the full House— is the $50 million to begin the pro- 
gram. It has been said that this program is not only valuable edu- 
cationally, but that it is also cost-effective, socially desirable, and 
morally sound. 

However, we anticipate opposition from the administration, 
again based on the cost of the program itself. The implication of 
the administration is that if those of you at the local level think 
the program is so desirable, why is it not possible for you to raise 
the money at the State and local levels? 

I wonder if any of you would care to comment on the ability of 
local governments in one way or another to finance these pro- 
grams, not only this one, but the many other Federal initiatives 
where we are finding it increasingly difficult to persuade the mem- 
bers of Congress to put the money out behind the bill. 

Can the State and local government do it? 

Dr. Byrd. Well, I would like to comment. One of our problems, 
unlike the Federal Government, we cannot go into deficit funding. 

We are charged to have a balanced budget, and we, just like the 
Federal Government, Congressmen, are right in the middle of 
trying to get a balance in our economic growth. Illinois' projected 
growth was supposed to be four percent last year. We did not quite 
get to that, even though we are bringing in the Japanese auto 
plant. We, right now, are right in the middle of legislative debate 
in Springfield. 

We receive more than indicated, and we needed $284 million new 
just to maintain the thrust that we started in the educational 
reform package of last year. Just to handle it, four percent infla- 
tionary fee. 

Our bureau of budget has indicated that we only have $238 mil- 
lion available, which is inadequate to fully fund the educational 
program that we are starting, and if you want to compare us on a 
Federal perspective, you want $50 million nationwide, we are put- 
ting in $10 million on this problem right now as a State. 

It is always a matter of conflicting goods, and especially at the 
State level, where our dollars do tend to go more to human services 
than the Federal dollars go toward, and, in fact, if there was some- 
thing I would say to address to your colleagues, it might be the 
idea that perhaps the greatest defense we could have of this Nation 
is in the strength and well-being of its individuals and not neces- 
sarily in missiles, but, of course, you hear that argument all the 
time. 

I would hope that somebody could put it in somewhat of a per- 
spective that $50 million when spread across — if you would divide 
it up among 50 States, that is a million a State, and if we would 
divide that up among per pupils, we are not really talking about a 
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lot of money, and as you indicated, Congressman Hawkins, this is a 
demonstration project. 

I would think that what we need to do as we move into education 
funding ^ all programs> i t hi n k t ki s W ould be palatable to the 
other members of the committee and the Republicans persuaded to 
think in terms of longer than 1 year. I think that if we talk about 
$50 million this year and let us make some assumptions that it 
works, then what will we talk *bout next year and when iye will 
have the problem eradicated. 

If this is a demonstration system and where does it fit in with 
the integration of other Federal programs, where does it fit in with 
State and local programs, so that the thrust of all programs can be 
tied together so people like Dr. Grant do not have to worry about 
trying to make tilings fit when be has got the problem of trying to 
make all programs operate in one school system, and I think 'hat 
this program integration and the actual benefits of the study of a 
successful demonstration project and how will we, say, down the 
line going to keep those things that we learned, keep them and 
have them come to fruition in the normal day-to-day operations of 
all schools. 

I think that is one of the things that we need to take a hard look 
at when we examine Federal dollars. 

Mr. Grayson. May I say something, Congressman Hayes, too, in 
that regard? 

Mr. Hayes. Sure. Go right ahegtd. 

Mr. Grayson. As we all know, truancy and dropping out is ex- 
tremely complex, and the studies show that the dropout rate na- 
tionally has been around 25 percent since the 1950's, and, suddenly, 
people are concerned about kids Aot being in school, and we cJo not 
know why, we do not know who is dropping out and so forth. 
4. ^ nt *^ ^ Popular belief in gome instances, the States do look 
to the U.S. Congress for direction and leadership, and one of the 
uniquenesses of this bill that you have is that— and very detailed, 
13 t he T1 c ? m ? onent for the national school dropout study. 

In Illinois, for this $10 million, we had over a 109 applications 
requesting over $26 million. We do not even consider that to be the 
full resource needs of the State. We only had $10 million. The Chi- 
cago public schools asked for $9 million, which is a modicum to 
reach the needs. 

Your $50 million can help this State by providing the leadership 
and clear direction, particularly iti those areas that you mentioned 
in your bill, identifying at-risk kids, what are the indicators; work- 
mg or pregnancy or failing 1 year behind or 2 years behind and so 
forth, but getting good data on identification of at-risk kids early aa 
well as how you go about recovering and retrieving dropout and 
getting them back into a program and what can be the best pro- 
gram for a youngster that has left the system and will not come 
back. 

I mentioned this, what is the enticement, and clear leadership on 
what is the appropriate kind of data to collect bo that the States 
c^n best Use their resources, and I think if your $50 million j* tar- 
geted in;; that way, you can provide the leadership and consistency 
. aha .direction to the States to use 

Thank you. ^ 
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Chairman Hawkins. Dr. Dixon, I, too, regret that you cannot 
vote in two districts. I thought the complaint in Chicago was you 
sometimes vote twice in the same district. 

Mr. Dixon. That was under the prior administration. 

Mr. Hayes. Ms. Steinhagen, what is the total enrollment at Du- 
Sable? 

Ms. Steinhagen. Just under 2,000. 
Mr. Hayes. Just under 2,000. 

And the problem of high school dropouts that you have talked 
about, we had talked about, I am just bothered by whether or not 
the budgetary constraints that are now being imposed under the 
Gramm-Rudman-HolHngs Act is going to give cause — if they are 
put into effect as an effective hold on the public school system, if 
you have looked at it from the point of view that a specific accel- 
eration of this dropout ratio due to the reduction of funds that you 
are now getting. 

Ms. Steinhagen. Well, I think that anything that accelerates 
poverty is going to do that. We still do have the young people that 
will drop out of school to support their families because they think 
they can do it at a $3.35-an-hour job at a fast-food place. 

I think this is such a severe problem. Of course, the dropout rate 
was like that when I went to school, but you did not need a high 
school education to get a job, and I think that the amounts that we 
are losing, not only in the payment of welfare, but the amounts 
that we are losing in the noncollection of taxes, because I am 
pretty sure from looking around the school and driving up and 
down the streets around the school, that the dropouts are not work- 
ing, and, so, they are contributing nothing, and I think that the 
problem really seriously starts with very, very young babies who 
have problems in elementary school. 

There is a lot of criticism that high schools are not doing their 
jobs, and our teachers say, well, the elementary school teachers are 
not doing their job. I think the elementary teachers in some in- 
stances are doing outstanding jobs. The children that come to 
school prepared are being held back by children who are not pre- 
pared and taking the teachers' time. 

So, any amounts of money are probably not enough because I 
really see this as a problem beginning in some cases almost at 
birth. 

Mr. Hayes. You mentioned teenage pregnancy as being one of 

the real reasons for dropouts among 

Ms. Steinhagen. For females, yes. 

Mr. Hayes [continuing]. Females. You indicated, I think I heard 
some statistics, that the ratio of dropouts among males was even 
higher than that. 

Ms. Steinhagen. Ours remains pretty consistent. I guess they 
say nationwide.it is higher with males. As you may have seen, and 
I know you are coming to visit, we do have a clinic established now 
by some foundations. We feel that that may be a short-term solu- 
tion to keep our girls in school, but another very serious problem is 
g;oaJL raising. 

Many bf otir studfents will tell us and their parents will tell us 
that they are the first frigh school graduates in that family. So, t 
think if we can short term the pregnancy rate while we build goals 
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and aspirations for the young women, we can probably bring our 
female dropout rate more in line with the national average. 

Mr. Hayes. What percentage of—maybe I should ask this of the 
doctor. What percentage of the enrollment in the Chicago Public 
School System is black? 

Mr. Grayson. Approximately 60 percent at this time. 

Mr. Hayes. And does that include Hispanics? 

Mr. Grayson. Hispanics are approximately 22 percent. 

Mr. Hayes. Out of a total enrollment of what? 

Mr. Grayson. Out of a total enrollment of approximately 435,000 
youngsters. 

Mr. Hayes. Can you hear me in the back? 

Voice. We want you to speak up and speak into the microphone. 

Mr. Hayes. I am sorry. All right, all right. I usually do not have 
problems being heard. I am always conscious of that fact. 

I want to thank this panel for having presented us with some ex- 
cellent testimony, and I say again to you that your entire prepared 
testimony will be printed and made part of the record. 

It is our hope and our feeling that certainly you have made a 
contribution here this morning towards the passage of 3042 by fo- 
cusing attention on what is a critical problem facing our whole 
Nation. The Federal Government, particularly we, as Members of 
the House of Representatives, has to begin to address itself to this 
problem for the welfare of the total Nation. 

Thank you very much. 

All. Thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hayes. I am now going to call panel No. 2, Roberto Rivera, 
director of Chicago Intervention Network, Chicago Department of 
Human Services; Father Charles Kyle, St. Xavier Church; Kathy 
Dunbar, student, who is going to be accompanied by an adviser, 
Reginald Payne. 

I say to you as I have said to the previous panel your entire testi- 
mony will be made a part of the record, printed into the record, 
and you can deal with your testimony in its entirety or the high- 
lights of it, whichever you choose as your pleasure. 

We certainly appreciate your being with us this morning. You 
will be the final panel that we will hear before we break for lunch 
which is going to be brief. Do not get excited, people. We will only 
take about 20 minutes to have a break. 

We will start this panel by hearing from Roberto Rivera. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERTO RIVERA, DIRECTOR, CHICAGO INTER- 
VENTION NETWORK, CHICAGO DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERV- 
ICES 

Mr. Rivera. Good morning. 

Good morning, distinguished and honorable Members of the U.S. 
Congress. My name is Roberta Rivera, and I am the director of the 
Chicago Intervention Network, Department of Human Services, 
city of Chicago. 

The Chicago Intervention Network Prop-am is a msgor initiative 
of Mayor Harold Washington and the city of Chicago that is curb- 
ing the high rate of youth crimes attributed to street gangs. 
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The Chicago Intervention Network has been credited for playing 
a major role in the reduction of gang-related homicides since the 
programs inception. Since July 1985, there has been a 42-percent 
reduction of gang-related homicides in those areas of the city that 
are high-priority areas. They are the Cabrini Green Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority area, the Henry Horner Chicago Housing Authority 
Developments, the Robert Taylor Chicago Housing Authority devel- 
oping area, the Humboldt Park/West Town community and the 
Pilsen/Little Village community. Citywide, the program has been 
credited for a 32-percent reduction in gang-related homicides. 

According to the Aspira Chicago dropout study in 1984, fear of 
gangs was the most often-cited reason why students dropped out of 
school. Better than one out of every four students that dropped out 
of high school did so because of unsafe schools. 

According to the U.S. Department of Justice, Office of Research 
and Census, nationally, over 300,000 students are assaulted every 
month while attending school. While high school dropout and stu- 
dents being assaulted in and around our schools are serious issues, 
ineffective and unsafe schools also contribute to other factors that 
are both costly to the taxpayer as well as contributes to the erosion 
of the social fabric that communities are made of. For example, in 
Chicago, according to the Chicago Police Department, over 47,000 
citations were issued this year because of truancy. Further, nearly 
60 percent of all youth crime takes place during the school hours, 
when kids should be in school. 

Another component of the Aspira Chicago study indicated that 
the selling and distribution of drugs and other substances are so 
prevalent that 94 percent of the interviewees indicated that they or 
someone they knew could purchase any type of drugs in and 
around schools in less than an hour. 

Recently, the State of Illinois General Assembly supported a 
number of recommendations proposed by the Illinois State Task 
Force on Hispanic Student Dropouts. One of the key legislative 
thrusts of the task force was the safe school zone. T *>e legislation 
calls for increased penalties for the possession of weupons on school 
grounds. In addition to increased penalties for the distribution of 
drugs and other substances within a 1,000-foot radius of a school. 

As part of the Chicago Intervention Network initi? "ive, 40 Chica- 
go public schools have been identified for the purpose of enhancing 
the safety of students in and around those schools, student's safety 
as well as impacting the dropout rate, which destroys the future of 
our youth and their respective communities, is one ot many fo- 
cuses of the Chicago Intervention Network. 

Less than 2 weeks ago, Mayor Harold Washington announced the 
creation of the Chicago Safety Network. This initiative v ill supple- 
ment the thrust of the Chicago Intervention Netwo>r afe school 
zone program by mandating that in i IdHion to our .forts in the 
schools, neighborhoods immediately surrounding ur targeted 
schools will be organized into safe scnool to. s 'o<„. dubs. These 
safety zones will be expanded to include other residential and com- 
mercial areas that could benefit from this program. 

Recent efforts on the part of Government are not necessarily at- 
tributed to the goodwill of Government. Unfortunately, youth have 
paid with their lives because of the failures of the adult community 
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and institutions. In 1984, the Humboldt Park Community buried 38 
young people due to gang violence. All of them were high school 
dropouts. 

As a result of these deaths, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
labeled the Humboldt Park community as the most violent commu- 
nity in the United States. Also, in 1984, a promising and gifted 
young man was killed blocks away from his high school. The 
school, Simeon High School; the student, Benjamin Wilson. 

It has been the community, through the efforts of agencies, par- 
ents and students, groups like the Network for Youth Services, the 
Urban League, the United Neighborhood Organization [UNO], De- 
signs for Change, the Alternative School Network, and many other 
groups, have come to realize that the best investment we can make 
in America is one that makes it possible for students to graduate, 
who can read, write, and be critical thinkers. 

As the director of the most comprehensive antigang program put 
together in the history of Chicago, I believe that the gang problem 
in Chicago and elsewhere can be sufficiently resolved if we can 
benefit from a school system that would graduate 80 to 90 percent 
of its students, as opposed to what communities are forced to 
endure, a systemwide dropout rate of 47 percent, and in the poorest 
communities, a dropout rate of 70 to 80 percent. 

It has been the community that created the legislative initiative 
in Springfield which created the safe school zone, the educational 
partnership act, which fosters an increased role of higher learning 
institutions with public elementary and secondary schools through 
accredited programs and college financial aid for college students 
who tutor community youth. Another effort that the community 
groups supported and advocated for was the lowering of the stu- 
dent-to-counselor ratio rate currently projected at 750 to 1. This 
number is to be reduced by 1990 to 250 to 1. According to one anal- 
ysis made in last year's Federal budget, less than 5 percent of the 
total budget benefited youth. Before us exists an opportunity to 
impact those who fall to the wayside as a result of an unresponsi- 
ble system. The same system that reported for years that the drop- 
out rate was less than 10 percent for the city of Chicago, and less 
than 5 percent for the State of Illinois. 

As a member of the Illinois State Task Force on Hispanic Stu- 
dent Dropouts, we discovered computer printouts that indicated 
that as early as 1981, the State board of education knew that the 
dropout rate exceeded 45 for the city of Chicago, and that nearly 35 
percent of all students in the State of Illinois drop out of high 
school. 

I support the bill under discussion because it provides for a 
m^jor inroad that both the State board of education and the Chica- 
go public schools did not support at the State legislative level. The 
school reentry act will allow students to have a second opportunity 
to complete their education. 

The bill also calls for developing a uniformed recording and re- 
porting system which will allow us to truly gage our efforts, to 
make correction, to monitor educational decisions and reform; 
and, finally, to make the school system an accountable system to 
cormrt unities, to students, and to the taxpayer. 

Thank yovt for the opportunity to testify on this important issue. 
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Mr. Hayes. Thank you. Thank you. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Hayes. Father. 

Father Kyle. Thank you very much, Congressman Hayes, who I 

WO w rT for 88 a farm worker - 1 always used to open your hog barns 
Mr. Hayes. That is right. 

STATEMENT OF FATHER CHARLES KYLE, ST. XAVIER CHURCH 
Father Kyle. In 1971, 1 was attending a meeting of the Lakeview 
Latin American Coalition in the basement of St. Sebastian Church 
A presentation was being given by Dr. Isidro Lucas who had re- 
cently completed a report for the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare on dropouts in the Hispanic community in Chi- 
cago. He reported to us that the dropout rate in Chicago for Puerto 
Kican students in Chicago public schools in 1971 was 71.2 percent 
He also explained that the findings of his report had been cov- 
ered up and the Chicago Board of Education would not even allow 
its minutes to record that he had submitted to them a copy of his 
study. In all honesty, I did not believe Dr. Lucas nor his findings, 
Congressmen. 

Yet, during my 17 years as a priest in Spanish-speaking parishes 
in Chicago I have had to bury 18 youths who were killed in street 
related violence. Honorable Congressmen, there is no scream like 
that of a mother when her child's coffin is closed. It is a sound you 
never forget. Because of the findings of Dr. Lucas, when I would be 
driving home from one of these funerals, I tried to think, what is 
the relationship, and I would go over to a school and I would ask 
why was this person not in school. Sometimes I would be told that 
that person was in school and they would get them out of class be- 
cause, at that time, the attendance records were related to the 
btate funding formula, and they were keeping kids on the books 
that really were not m school; therefore, they were not seeking 
them as truants. 

As time went on, I would ask at all the funerals, what school was 
he in, what school were they in, and every one of these 18 young 
people that I buried had dropped out of school. 

My deep personal concern over the dropout question led to my 
completion of a doctoral dissertation at Northwestern University in 
June 1984. This study was sponsored by Aspira, Inc., of Illinois, and 
supported by the National Center for Bilingual Research, John and 
Kathorine MacArthur Foundation, the Hispanic Policy Develop- 
ment Project, and Northwestern Universitv's Center for Urban Af- 
fairs taid Policy Research. 

The study found that the dropout rate ft two predominantly His- 
panic public high schools in Chicago approached 70 percent and 
that the systemwide dropout rate for the class of 1983 of Chicago 
public high schools was approximately 47 percent. 

This systemwide dropout rate is very close to the 43 percent re- 
ported that year by the Chicago Panel for Public School Finances, 
yet it is quite different from the dropout rate of 8 percent for that 
year that the Chicago public schools were using, and I sat on the 
committee on the dropout reduction that were given in those docu- 
ments. 
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The dropout problem is a graver societal problem now than 10 
years ago because there is no longer safety valves in the American 
economy for dropouts who can be defined as unskilled manual la- 
borers. As the Midwest and the Nation as a whole is discovering, 
operative jobs are being performed abroad by low cost foreign 
labor. Over 200,000 operatives or manufacturing jobs have disap- 
peared from Illinois in the last 10 years. Operative work, like as- 
sembly and punch press, had been the labor market safety valve 
for dropouts. These lost job categories will not return as the new 
jobs becoming available demand educated workers who can under- 
stand and operate high-technology computer-related equipment. 

In addition, the educational unpreparedness of our youth has al- 
ready proven to be a weak link in our military forces as many 
members of our volunteer military services are unable to operate 
the new high-technology armaments. 

Thus, the severe dropout problem is both a drain on national eco- 
nomic development and poses an intern*' t threat to our national se- 
curity. 

The reason that dropout data was never a concern to most of us 
is because the rate was consistently underreported. When I did my 
doctoral dissertation, which consisted of a study of two Hispanic 
high schools in Chicago, I used three different measures for the 
dropout rate. 

First, I followed each student by identification number from the 
entering freshmen classes of 1979 at these two schools over 4 years, 
followed them anywhere within the public school system. Second, I 
studied the attendance numbers that were entered for the fresh- 
men cohort of 1979 and followed them by grade year over 4 years 
in what is called the annual Federal racial/ethnic count that is 
submitted for these schools. 

Finally, at the suggestion of a student, I got yearbooks and start- 
ed counting pictures, started following over 4 years where these 
pictures are and where they went to. I also interviewed at home 
100 dropouts, 100 stayins from the 1979 freshmen cohorts of these 
two schools. 

One of the things that I found was that a school which reported 
a 4.5-percent dropout rate for the graduating class of 1983 had 
graduated only 345 students from a freshman class in 1979 of 1,985 
students. 

Indeed, what Dr. Lucas had alleged in 1971 was true in 1984, 
that is, statistics were being creatively manipulated to falsely indi- 
cate that an extremely grave problem was almost nonexistent, and 
as an aside, when I met with Dr. Lucas after I completed this study 
and I had not spoken to him for fear of biasing the study, and I 
told him the results, he cried. He said I cannot tell you how sad 
this makes me because I had hoped things would have been differ- 
ent. Here is a man whose whole career was ruined by covering up 
this. 

Honored Representatives, I assure yor that the inaccurate re- 
cording of dropout data is, indeed, a national phenomenon. In April 
1984, I addressed the Foco Conference of Hispanics in Higher Edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan, and it was told after my pres- 
entation that the underreporting of dropout data was happening in 
Michigan. 
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On May 5, 1984, I was a featured speaker at the Cinco de Mayo 
Celebration at the School of Education at Harvard University and 
was told by participants at this Harvard conference that they had 
encountered similar experiences with false dropout rates. 

In August 1984, I addressed a workshop of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems in San Antonio, TX, and was told by a 
professor from Southern Methodist University of similar findings 
in Texas. Finally, I encountered the same reactions to these find- 
ings when I advL^essed the American Sociological Society in Wash- 
ington, DC, in August of last year. 

Because of these nationwide experiences in academic settings, I 
applaud R.3. 3042 which will establish a national definition of 
dropout and a method to collect this statistic. When deciding on 
such a definition, I urge you to consider that many students actual- 
ly drop out of school after eighth grade and I urge you also to con- 
sider that the completion of an general equivalency diploma should 
not be used as a way of covering up whether or not somebody com- 
pleted a full 4-year course of education, and this is especially relat- 
ed to the lalor market, because in 6 weeks of preparing for a GED, 
you do not learn how to get up on tine, you do not learn how to 
complete assignments. There are so many things that are learned 
besides just the content of the GED that you should be able to dis- 
tinguisn between those statistics. 

The State of Illinois has pasjed the following dropout-related leg- 
islation. It has established a kindergarten to 12th grade definition 
0 u i ?° ut * Mandated the reporting of dropout rates yearly by 
school by race, by gender, by special program to be included in the 
governors annual report. Mandated that the auditor general of 
the State inspect such reports for compliance with state reporting 
procedures, and, finally, establish a class A misdemeanor criminal 
penalty, 1 year in jail, for the falsification of dropout data. That is 
how important we consider this as a measure. 

WMe conducting the Aspira of Illinois study of two predomi- 
nantly Hispanic high schools in Chicago, I found that the reason 
most often given for dropping out was fcir of gangs. That things 
had tipped so far that basically the good kids were afraid to go v j 
school. 

In March 1985, I was project director of a research team f; jm 
DePaul University whose members were was invited by Dr. Byi I of 
the Board of Education to conduct a study of students at-ri' k of 
leaving school, which Dr. Byrd referred to, and I have given you a 
full copy of that report, and they opened all their records and, 
mdeed, you cannot identify who the students at-risk are. 

The study included an analysis of 97,867 student records of enter- 
ing freshmen in the classes of 1979, 1980, and 1981, based on data 
provided hp the Office of Research and Evaluation, Chicago public 
schools. This fine data base was prepared for us by Dr. William 
Rice of the Chicago public schools. The findings of the DePaul Uni- 
versity study included: 

While previous studies based on systeriiwide dropout rates sug- 
gested that there is racial/ethnic difference in the dropout rate, 
the present student suggests that there is little difference between 
dropout rates for racial/etHriiS jgroUps^in Chicago public schopls if 
the students attend the same type of School. In other words, a'stii- 

4'4S 
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dent attends a selective school, selective academic, selective voca- 
tional school, where they have to be properly prepared to enter the 
school, the minority student outperformed the white student. 
^For example, in the selective academic schools, like Whitney 
Young and like RayTech, the lowest dropout rate is for black fe- 
males of all groups. In the vocational school, selective vocational 
schools, the lowest dropout rate is for Hispanics, male or female, 
and, so, the preparedness of the student and the type of school is a 
real factor and by aggregating the systems that are racially tipped 
one way or another without doing fine-tuning, you may miss that. 

The focus of the dropout retention programs in Chicago public 
schools should be the classroom since the youths most at-risk of 
leaving school, as others have said, are often overaged, have failed 
minimum competency tests, and are behind level in reading and 
mathematics. 

Intervention to help a student at risk should be initiated before 
11th grade because a great number of the students at risk will 
have left school before they enter their junior year. 

Principals in Chicago public high schools perceive course failures 
as the most important reason for students dropping out. 

Chicago high school dropouts earn at least $5,000 less each year 
than high school graduates. According to the U.S. Census in 1980, 
Chicago had about 180,000 more high school dropouts than the na- 
tional dropout rate would predict for this urban population. Each 
year, these extra 180,000 high school dropouts contribute at least 
$22.8 million less in State income taxes than the high school gradu- 
ates do. So, it L cost-effectivo once you begin it because it is a cu- 
mulative thing that goes on year after year after year. 

While the finding that students attending the same selection 
schools perform about the same — many say that the reason that 
the dropout rate is so high is bec ause parents of dropouts do not 
think that the education of their children is important. Yet, what 
research has done, such as Angela Miller's did, a doctoral candi- 
date at the University of Illinois in Chicago, has found in a survey 
of Mexican-American parents at Juarez High School that 90 per- 
cent of those parents stated that they would endure serious finan- 
cial hardship in order to see their child graduate from high school. 

There are some exciting directions which can help ameliorate the 
catastrophic dropout rate in Chicago. The Network for Youth Serv- 
ices is a coalition of 33 youth-serving agencies in the Logan Square, 
Humboldt Park, and Westtcwn neighborhoods in Chicago. They 
have initiated a citywide media blitz titled "Operation Gradua- 
tion". I can show you this poster. Maybe the staff can pass it up, 
but it was designed by youth, and it is going to appear on every bus 
and every train in Chicago, and the message is Where will you be 
in 10 years if you drop out of school?" If you have dropped out and 
want to return to school, call Operation Graduation. 

The first 5 days that it began appearing just on a few buses, we 
got 56 phone calls from kids calling up saying I want to go back to 
school, now do I do it, who is going to help facilitate it. 

The campaign was a locai initiative which secured the coopera- 
tion of Hispanic media consultants, the Chicago Transit Authority 
and McDonald's Corp. So, it was paid for by those functions. 
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There is a tremendous need for retrieval programs for dropouts 
which would provide 6 months to 1 year of highly individualized 
teaching in a warm community setting to provide an academic and 
social bridge from the streets to the ordinary classroom situation. 
The Network for Youth Services now has a school going at the 
YMCA, a school going in Erie Neighborhood House, a school going 
at Logan Square Girls & Boys Club, and what we do is we get the 
kids who are out at least 6 months and let them be in a warm set- 
ting where they have one teacher teaching them all day reading 
and math, earn some credits, and then move them into the regular 
school setting. 

Universities can also play a major contribution. Four years ago, 
DePaul University jointly founded the STEP Program with Juarez 
Chicago Public High School. For 4 years, DePaul University has 
sent buses to Juarez High School each Saturday and taken these 
Mexican-American youths to the DePaul campus for intensive tu- 
toring in math and the sciences. More than 500 students have par- 
ticipated in this program. Some of the students who have complet- 
ed this program have tested in the top 1 percent of tho highest 
scorers in the Nation and have received scholarships to the Na- 
tion's most elite universities. 

The program yearly ends with a banquest at DePaul University 
for parents and students. This year's banquet was packed with par- 
ents and students. Next year, the program is bein£ expanled to in- 
clude a predominantly black high school in Chicago, Corliss High 
School, and they will begin the same program at Corliss. 

In closing, I want to thank each of you for your dedication to the 
young people of our country and to promise the support of our com- 
munity in the passage of H.R. 3042. 

I especially wish to thank Congressman Charles Hayes for his 
leadership and concern for our city's young people and also the 
Urban League in this country. 

Thank you. 

[Addendum to the statement of Father Kyle follows:] 
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Mr. Hayes. Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

The next young lady is Kathy Dunbar. Kathy Dunbar has had a 
few problems gearing herself to have the courage to appear before 
this committee, and she came into the office last week and was a 
little bit nervous the first time I met with her about appearing 
before our committee. 

I gave her every assurance that she would have no need to be 
fearful of testifying before our committee. Not only did she have 
friends on the committee who would be listening to her, but the au- 
dience, I am sure the vast majority of them, would be sympathetic 
toward her, a young student who did drop out of high school, and is 
prepared to tell us about the circumstances, so as to help others 
who may choose to follow the same route and discourage them 
from doing it. 

So, Ms. Dunbar, will you please proceed with the assurance that 
we are with you? Pull the mike up to you now. 

STATEMENT OF KATHY DUNBAR, STUDENT 
Ms. Dunbar. Good morning. Good morning. 
My name is Kathy Dunbar. I am 19 years old. I have a 10-monlh- 
old son. 

The reason I am here today is to tell you about my reasons for 
leaving high school. I began high school when I was 13 years of 
age. At the time, I felt I was not ready for high school, and I was 
not too sure of myself. 

I did not feel comfortable with my classmates and teachers, and I 
was not particularly interested in my studies. I did not have much 
confidence in myself and I did not see any reason to continue. 

I came back to school because I realized without a diploma, there 
were not too many things I could accomplish. There would not be 
much I could do for myself and my son. I would have to take low- 
paying jobs or do something illegal to make money or to get a job. 

I would not have options to do many things that I would be able 
^ do ™ a diploma. I am presently enrolled in a program at 
LAML, called special project, mayor's office of employment and 
training. It works with people like myself who have left high 
school. 

While in the program, I received 8 weeks of academic and job 
training. This program has given me confidence in myself and I 
can work at my own pace. I do not feel pressured to achieve my 
goals, and I feel comfortable with my classmates. Although I am 
getting paid to go there, that is not my reason for staying on with 
this program. 

.u^Tj 1 " 6 ^ learning something, and I feel confident in the work 
that I do. The atmosphere is pleasant and so are the people I work 
with. I feel that when the program is over, I will be able to say 
that I have accomplished a lot toward my goals. 

My advice to other people who have left high school or think 
about leaving high school is this: Do not make the same mistake I 
made because you will regret it later on in life. Things will be very 
difficult for you and you would never achieve your goals. 

Many opportunities that are available for a person who has a di- 
ploma will not be available for you. You will not be able to accom- 
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plish anything or get anywhere in life without a diploma. Stay in 
school, you will benefit greatly if you do. 
Thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYEb. Mr. Payne, would you care to add something? 
Mr. Payne. I would like to. 

Mr. Hayes. Raise it up a little, see if you can talk directly into it. 
Does not sound like it. Push the one over. 

STATEMENT OF REGINALD PAYNE, DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY 
ALLIANCE OF METROPOLITAN CHICAGO [CAMC] 

Mr. Payne. Congressman Hayes, Congressman Hawkins, and 
committer* members. Good morning. 
Mr. Hayes. Good morning. 

Mr. Payne. My name is Reginald F^yne, and i am the director of 
the Community Alliance of Metr politan Chicago [CAMC], 

CAMC is a community-based educational agency for dropouts six- 
teen to 21 years of age. CAMC provirl : remedial education, preem- 
ployment training and job and college placement for student gradu- 
ates. 

I am here today to document support for bill H.R. 3042, the drop- 
out prevention and demonstration project. I am also here to docu- 
ment support for community-based educational organizations, who 
have been viable and active partners in thft effort to impact drop- 
outs, both potential and actual. 

Community-based educational organizations are better equipped 
to help dropouts for the following reasons: 

One, they have greater flexibility of staffing and scheduling. 

Two, They have very strong roots in the community. 

Three, they provide small class size, individualized instructions, 
and immediate support counseling. We call it hallway counseling. 

Four, they have well-established networks of resources with 
which they are accustomed to working with. 

Poor and minority youth have lost their sense of hope and their 
vision of a better tomorrow. Nothing is more debilitating, more de- 
structive of an individual's effort and responsibility than the per- 
ception of having no control over one's own future. 

This labor force that this country will be dependent upon in the 
next decade, the 16 to 19 year old dropout youth, needs the $50 mil- 
lion investment cf H.R. 3042 to become self-sufficient, income-earn- 
ing adults, with marketable skills. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 1975, the youth 
unemployment rate for whites was 17.9 percent compared to 39.5 
percent for black youths. In 1980, it was 15.5 percent for white 
youths and 38.5 percent for black youths. In 1985, the figure for 
white youths was 15.7 percent and 40.2 for black youths. 

The illiteracy rate for black youths over 18 was 44 percent out of 
7.8 million blacks in that category. Fifty-six percent out of 5.1 mil- 
lion Hispanics in that age category. 

According to the high school dropout prevention network of 
southeast Michigan, its recent study confirmed the alarming drop- 
out rate in the following urban cities: New York, 56.4 percent; 
Boston, 52.2 percent; Detroit, 33.5 percent; Michigan, 51 percent; 
and Chicago, 43.5 percent. What works for dropouts? What works 
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for dropouts are the same programs and strategies that work with 
potential dropouts. Remedial education, basic skills training in 
reading, writing and computing, and more importantly, a school-to- 
work component that guarantees entry-level employment for the 
acquisition of a major educational goal or a school completion for 
potential m-school dropouts. 

Employment incentives must be considered in order to impact 
this neglected, yet emerging youth population. Community-based 
education organizations must be cut in and not cut out in this 
major effort of redirecting the country's next labor force. 

prganizations like the Alternative School Network, which is a 
neighborhood-based organization that includes youth service agen- 
cies and alternative schools, serving minority youth, provides a 
competency-based job training, computer-assisted instruction and 
basic skills and job placement for dropouts. 

Big Buddies, Inc., the Institute for African Education, which is a 
national educational agency that utilizes sports and education as a 
strategy of impacting educational goals of high schools. This agency 
is directed by Larry Hawkins of Chicago. These are just a few of 
the community-based organizations that H.R. 3042 will have an 
impact upon, provided that local educational agencies, such as the 
Board of Education, Chicago City Colleges, and the State Board of 
Education include them in the program strategies, the advisory 
council make-up, and funding commitments. 

This effort should be a joint commitment for the long-term in- 
vestment of our future. Conservative estimates have calculated 
that the cost of incarceration for an adult, 22 and older, in this 
country s prison system is $22,000. It is $10,000 for a juvenile for 1 
year. It takes $2.5 million to teach a youth to read from kindergar- 
ten to 12th grade, and $2,054 for a school-age child in Chicago 
public schools. 

We have not invested nearly enough to redirect minority drop- 
outs back into the labor force, back on the tax rolls, and off the 
welfare rolls. H.R. 3042 is a new beginning. The success of this bill 
relies on how willing the schools will work collaboratively with 
community-based organizations, how willing the business communi- 
ty will guarantee employment for the educational success of former 
and potential dropouts, and the commitment of this committee to 
return the sense of lost hope in the vision of a better tomorrow to 
this special population. 

We also need swift approval of the targeted jobs tax credits legis- 
lation, which expired December 1985. TJTC is greatly needed for 
the job placement strategies of CBO's. It is needed as an incentive 
for neighborhood businesses. 

I would like this morning to introduce a group of young people 
who chose a second chance for a better tomorrow, a group who 
would like to learn, who would like to work, who would like to pay 
taxes, who would like to raise a family, and who would like to 
make a contribution to this country. Today, they are mere numbers 
and statistics. Tomorrow, they are the future. 

Will the students from CAMC please stand and be recognized? 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Payne. Bill H.R. 3042 is a well-intended investment in this 
country s future. 
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Thank you. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. Both you and Ms. Dunbar. 

Each of you have addressed yourselves not only to the severity of 
the problem of high school dropouts, but you have touched upon 
some of the root causes of it. 

I know you, Mr. Rivera, indicated that crime and fear in and 
around the school had been at least some of the reasons why some 
kids choose to dropout rather than to continue to participate in 
that kind of environment. 

Father, you mentioned that you had participated and officiated 
at the funerals of, I think, 18, 17 or 18 students over the years, and 
all of them were dropouts. 

We have certainly had certain overviews of the kinds of pro- 
grams that are being pushed now, which Ms. Dunbar has benefit- 
ted from. 

Do you see — this is addressed to all of you — the $50 million that 
we are talking about per year, $50 million per year, over a 3 year 
period, as being helpful in — I knew the city has its own program, 
Mr. Rivera, and fighting the drug problem, which is a real rough 
problem. 

The accessibility of drugs into schools certainly is something that 
the city has been addressing itself to, and I noticed there was a 
mention here of 1 counselor for every 750 students and you hope to 
reduce it to one counselor for every 250 students. 

Do you see, for example, that some of this money that we are 
talking about being used in that direction to counsel these students 
that may encourage those who dropped out to come back ir- and 
maybe discourage those who have been duped? For example, the 
drug pushers. 

I have had a feeling that those who really make the money out 
of drugs and victimize our young are not usually apprehended. It is 
the victims who suffer the most. 

What is your reaction? 

Mr. Rivera. Well, my sense is that in terms of the $50 million, 
will it be useful, absolutely. There is no doubt about it. We need to 
broaden the financial base based on the dimension of the problem. 

What I would discourage, quite frankly, is to have either the 
State Board of Education or the Chicago Board of Education utilize 
those dollars in the place of dollars that must come from local and 
State resources as their fair share in terms of making a contribu- 
tion toward this end. 

You know better than perhaps I do how easily these types of 
things can be arranged, and we would discourage that given that 
any time those games are played, our young people fall victim to 
that. 

I concur wnoleheartedly v/ith Mr. Payne in terms of the whole 
discussion centering around including community agencies because, 
as it was noted in my presentation, Father Kyle and everybody else 
who has been players on this discussion, it has not been the pro 
actors in the business that have been promoting this discussion; on 
the contrary, many times, they have worked against communities 
who have worked on this issue and for that reason and many other 
reasons, the fact is that you get a higher sense of accountability in 
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terms of community agencies because their hearts are in the right 
place. They want to make a difference for these kids. 

I think that including them on that discussion and including 
them in terms of whatever finances may be targeted as a holistic 
package makes a lot of sense. 

So, for those reasons, I would concur with your statement or at 
least your question, but would only amend it, if you will, to say 
that I would hate to see these $50 million be used as a supplement 
or, let us say, as a substitute for something that should be a supple- 
ment. 

Mr. Hayes. Do you care to comment at all? 

Mr. Payne. Well, I think the issue, as we have heard it men- 
tioned, like I say, means a lot, you know, to community-based agen- 
cies, and I am not sure whether it dents cities, but I guess the con- 
cern, like you say, of returning back to some kind of control and 
involvement that community groups have, like you say, we have an 
invested interest. 

Somehow, we see the misty issue that if kids dropout of high 
school, the high schools are located in the community. So, there- 
fore, we have an investment. I think there is definitely a need to 
find out what the abuse is. There is a strong advisory council made 
up of those entities that impact dropouts, and sometimes it tends 
not to— they tend to go for the names, like you say, without the 
ones actually responsible. 

The other issue, too, I think, as Congressman Hawkins had men- 
tioned, as a demonstration project, they are looking for what is 
cost-efficient. Most community-based organizations do a very good 
job, like you say, by the skin of our teeth, and in a way or two, like 
you said, be able to provide the same type of services, extremely 
cost-efficien t and compare those with the other large educational 
agencies. That is something to look at. 

It is kind of really ironic that the program that Ms. Dunbar men- 
tioned, and when she mentioned the issue about getting paid, the 
total amount of her payment comes up to be $667. That is the total 
amount she will get from participation in the program. 

We put a survey together. We asked them what were the three 
things that they did with their check. The first thing they did with 
their check was pay back their parents for all that they loaned 
them. The second part was that they paid for day care services, 
and the third was transportation. So, here, you are talking about a 
program that costs approximately $667 investment and the return 
on the investment is that our role is to have a Kathy Dunbar who 
goes to the school system able to comfortably pass a high school 
equivalency exam, and also look for a year-round job that would 
keep her off of that Federal program that next year. That is an ex- 
tremely small investment for the return that you get. 

So, I think that is an issue. You give $50 million to community- 
based organizations, you will be surprised how far it goes. Commu- 
nity-based organizations have been struggling for a long time for 
accountability, for the opportunity, for the partnership, and I think 
this is probably the opportunity because, as I said, we have tried 
everything. Let us try education. 

We tried everybody. Let us try community-based organizations. 
That is really what our involvement is this time. 
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Mr. Hayes. Father. 

Father Kyle. Weil, I think we should do more. Again, it is 
almost like a dream to see you come to Chicago with Congressman 
Hawkins, that the concern that you have — my first belief is you 
have designed this very, very well, thai the national recording 
system, if done properly, you are going to see things move real fast. 

I studied 12 cities, only 3 of them have really honest numbers, 
and they have basically been generated by nonschool personnel. 
New York has had a study which shows a comparable rate. 
Miami's Dade County has a study which shows a comparable rate. 
Los Angeles' School District, as you know, has a study that shows a 
comparable rate. 

The other 10 cities, they have 3-, 5-percent dropout rate. I mean, 
it is just ridiculous. When the Nation, as a whole, we come to un- 
derstand this problem, nobody is going to tolerate it, and concern- 
ing the three alternative schools we have. You walk in and see 
these kids in school, it is just wonderful that the principal of these 
three schools is a former high school principal, a former elementa- 
ry school principal, making $16,000 a year. Why? Because he is re- 
tired, he cares about this, and he came back and wanted to contrib- 
ute, and it is something that a community-based organization can 
do. 

As Mr. Payne said, we plan on putting these same kids back into 
the Chicago Public School System. We are not taking money from 
the public school system. If they go back, they will be getting 
$3,500-$3,000 State aid, and for those kids next year. So, I would 
also second what Mr. Payne and the wonderful results of people 
like Ms. Dunbar that community-based organizations are an impor- 
tant part of the retrieval process. 

Mr. Hayes. Congressman Hawkins. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, certainly, this panel has highlighted 
the provisions in the bill. 

The point, I think, is well made that this is only u demonstration 
program, and we would hope that it would demonstrate the value 
of the program and a year from now, we would be back in Chicago 
perhaps listening to what has happened and be able to document 
what we cannot document at this time. This would help us con- 
vince hard-headed business minds in the Congress that they are 
not wasting the money. They are not saving it by not appropriating 
the $50 million. 

Incidentally, the $50 million is only for the fiscal year 1987, be- 
ginning in October. The other 2 years, fiscal years 1988 and 1989, 
would be authorized at such sums as may be necessary. I think 
through hearings such as this, Mr. Hayes, we can document that 
much more than the $50 million would be needed. 

Father Kyle — and this is pertinent to the point on page 3 of your 
statement — you have mentioned that the 180,000 dropouts are con- 
tributing $23 million or $22.8 million less in State income taxes 
than high school graduates. 

Is that data contained, that data contained in this report? 

Father Kyle. Yes, it is, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. I think it is very helpful in showing that 
the $50 million is just a drop in the bucket compared with the sav- 
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ings and the actual income that would be coming in if we could 
reduce 

Father Kyle. Federal statutes, when it is applied to- 



Chairman Hawkins. Yes. It is only state income taxes here. 
Father Kyle. So, when we find that the Federal income tax does 
not include sales tax, it does not include anything else, it just is 

state mcome tax 

Mr. Hayes. Or the lottery. 

xi_ F TT 1 J? r J iYLE * lotter y- And it is based on Federal charts from 
the U.S. Census Department. So, it is not our 

Chairman Hawkins. Yes. Well, we could be using this tomorrow 
morning, Mr. Hayes, I think. 

Mr. Rivera, Ms. Dunbar, your testimony was extremely valuable, 
and we certainly appreciate your appearing before the committee. 

I wanted to ask Mr. Rivera about the Chicago Intervention Net- 
work Program. How is this program funded? 

Mr. Rivera. There are two primary revenue sources. The dele- 
gate agencies— and the program funds 101 delegate agencies to do 
a variety of programs for youth, families, neighborhood watch pro- 
grams, victim witness assistance program, alternative programs for 
youth. 

Those dollars come in through the community development block 
g ^ ant "^ right Through the Federal Government to the tune of 
about $3.2 million are put into this effort of antigang. 

The program hires 79 workers, street workers predominantly, 
that is paid by the corporate budget of the city of Chicago. In other 
words, those are city dollars. Very little support from the State at 
this time. 

Chairman Hawkins. When you speak of intervention, what 
really do you mean? How do they intervene in connection with 
gang activity? 

Mr. Rivera. Well, intervention varies depending on the situation. 
It you do not mind s I would like to walk you through a scenario 
that we encountered not very long ago. 

We had worked with a family who was needing food, emergency 
food, and we came and we provided them with food and in the 
process of working with the parents, we made friends with the 
kids. OK. About 13 to 15 years old, and we left business cards and 
we promised to come back and we got a phone call 2 days later, 
anonymous basically saying look, there is going to be a major gang 
fight tonight on Chicago and Monticello. 

So, we wer* out there. We had eight cars out there and as we 
walked into the scene, there was literally 150 kids, you know, on 
both sides of the street ready to mix it up and look here, here is a 
knife and here is a bat, a chain. 

We called the police, but, you know, they worked with us. We 
asked them to please not come in, do not start arresting. We are 
roally trying to work with these kids. You could lock them up 
today, but that is not going to prevent the war that has obviously 
been called. 

As we worked with the youth and we started slowly working, it 
took us about 3 hours to clear the entire area, a kid comes out of 
an abandoned building and hands over a loaded .38 to one of my 
workers and says, 
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Look, I want to let you know that I had been ordered to shoot tonight but because 
you were here, I didn't have to shoot tonight. I want to thank you, but now you're 
going to have to help me find housing because as soon as they find out that I've 
turned this over, then my life is not going to be worth a nickel. 

That night, we had that kid and his family in another situation, 
living in another part of town. 

That is an example of an intervention. There are many types of 
interventions, but that was one that took place not very long ago, 
and I thought that you might be interested in hearing it. 

Father Kyle. Congressmen, may I give you an example of a 
school very close to that? 

One of the two schools I studied, one of the gangs liked to walk 
across the park when school was getting out shooting. That is in- 
timidating. And in addition, there were a lot of other problems. 

No. 1, we had a real good principal down at the school. That 
principal brought in Roberto, brought in the mayor's people that 
work with students in gang crime. The first thing they did is they 
looked out the window and they see somebody riding a bicycle 
around the school with gang colors. 

Well, they took care of that. It turned out that he had a gun, and 
that he was a scout to see if there were members of an opposition 
gang who have now returned to school. If you bring in dropouts, 
you bring in a whole new set of problems. 

The second thing we analyzed was the big problem with the 
gangs that when the kids got out of school, the gangs would go by 
in cars and try to shoot or intimidate at the bus stop. They did two 
things. One, they put a police car in the middle of that ballfield, 
and before school got out, the policemen got out of their cars, took 
out their guns and called over to the school saying OK, let the kids 
out. Believe me, there was no more shooting at the ballfield. That 
was over fast. 

The second thing that happened is they contacted the CTA and 
every — they had four buses, regular run buses lined up in front of 
that school so the minute school was out, the kids are in the buses 
and they are gone. There are no targets, and I mean it is amazing. 
It is a marvelous program the mayor has put together, and it is 
problem solving, the cooperation, but it is really changing some of 
the schools in terms of developing a reputation of being safe. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you very much to each of you, members of the 
panel here. You contributed much to our efforts to focus some real 
attention on this whole problem. 

I am going to have a change in the announced procedure here. 
We are moving along so fast and getting along so well, and you can 
look at me and tell I am not suffering from malnutrition. We are 
going to alter our plans a little bit. 

Chairman Hawkins. You did not check with me either. 

Mr. Hayes. I understand that panel No. 3 is here. 

Chairman Hawkins. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hayes. We were going to break for 20 minutes or so, dismiss 
this panel and call panel No. 3 and conclude our hearing. 
Thank you very much. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Hayes. Dr. Fred Hess is the executive director of the Chicago 
Panel on Public School Finances; Dr. Donn Bailey, president of 
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Center for Inner City Studies; Rev. George Riddick, vice president 
at large, Operation PUSH; Renee Marie Montoya, associate direc- 
tor, Design for Change. 

If you would all come forward, please, we would certainly be in- 
terested in your testimony. Dr. Montoya? All right. 

We will begin with Dr. Hess. 

STATEMENT OF DR. FRED HESS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE 
CHICAGO PANEL ON PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCES 

Dr. Hess. Congressman Hayes, Congressman Hawkins, I am Fred 
Hess, the executive director of the Chicago Panel on Public School 
Finances, and I want to thank you for this opportunity to be with 
you and to tell you about our insights into the problems of drop- 
outs in the Chicago public school system and the other public 
school systems of our land. 

I commend you for your concern about this problem and for your 
efforts to help provide some solutions. Since our study has already 
been alluded to at some length by earlier witnesses, I will not sum- 
marize all of our findings, other than to perhaps point to a couple 
of issues that were not mentioned and which you seem to have 
some interest in. 

One is the difference between males and females in the dropout 
rate. Males drop out of the Chicago public schools at about a 49.5 
percent rate. That is one out of every two males drop out of the 
Chicago schools. Thirty-six percent of the females do. 

We f ound that males are much more likely to be retained than 
females in the elementary grades, and that that is true even 
though reading scores might not differ very much between males 
and females. In other words, what seems to be happening is that in 
elementary schools, boys do not get along as well as girls behavior- 
ally and are retained in grade, even though their achievement is 
similar to that of girls. 

Retention is one of the major factors in dropout — the dropout 
phenomena. Sixty percent of all kids who enter high school 1 year 
over age drop out, 69 percent of all kids 2 years over age drop out. 
So, if you are going to be retained in the elementary schools, you 
are likely to drop out. If you are a boy, you are more likely to be 
retained than if you are a girl, even if your reading scores are the 
same, and we think this is an effort that needs some attention in 
the elementary school program of our country. 

Another issue that was mentioned and that you obviously need 
some fodder for tomorrow's hearing, I will give it to you, the total 
cost of the 12,804 dropouts from the Chicago public schools in the 
class of 1982 in terms of cost of crime, reduced taxes, and transfer 
payments for welfare and unemployment, is $60 million a year. 
Your bill provides $50 million a year to try and find the solution. 
In some districts, the cost for the one class from Chicago for one 
year is $10 million more than what your bill proposes for one year 
of study. 

So, if you are looking for comparative costs, we can reduce the 
cost of welfare payments. We can increase the share of taxes paid 
to a total of $60 million a year if we could eliminate the dropout 
problem. I am not sure any of us are sanguine enough to think we 
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can ever completely eliminate the dropout problem, but the costs 
are massive. That is just for 1 year, and then there is the class of 
1983 and the class of 1984, each of those at $60 million a year. 

The full data analysis on those costs are contained in the study 
which is in front of you, in chapter 5, and it is based on Henry 
Levin's work for a U.S. Senate subcommittee some 10 years ago, 
which we have updated and applied to our particular situation. 

There are several problems in this whole question of could 

Mr. Hayes. Could you just pause and hold that thought for a 
minute? I have just been advised that a car is blocking someone 
who desires to get out of the parking lot. You can cooperate just by 
moving, so you can release the person that you are holding hos- 
tage. 

Will you proceed now? 
Dr. Hess. Thank you. 

One of the problems in addressing the whole question of dropouts 
is the definition. We have defined dropouts as eveiybody who 
leaves the Chicago public schools after entering high school, who is 
not transferring to another diploma-granting institution, short of 
graduation. 

We hope that you will enforce in your analysis, your national 
analysis, some similar such definition. There are several studies 
that are referred to in another article which I have given to mem- 
bers of your staff, which indicates that nationwide, there are no 
common definitions currently. 

We believe that your analysis has the opportunity to bring a 
common definition, and we urge you to adopt a comprehensive defi- 
nition so that we cannot limit the number of children who are con- 
sidered in this category. 

Previously, in Chicago, if a woman left because she was preg- 
nant, she was not considered a dropout. If a man left to get a iob, 
he was not considered a dropout. If a young person was needed at 
home, that was an official reason for leaving school, as far as the 
system was concerned. It was not recorded as a dropout. 

Those are parts of the reasons why dropout statistics from the 
school systems all over the country are so much under what people 
understand and know on the ground that they see the situation in 
reality. 

We are happy to announce that the Chicago Public School 
System as a result of our study has adopted a comprehensive drop- 
out definition, and all of those conditions or reasons for leaving 
school are now considered dropouts. 

Further, if a child transfers to a school which is not a diploma- 
granting school, they cannot verify that he is actually in another 
school that is a legitimate diploma-granting school, he is also re- 
classified as a dropout. That is another big abuse that has been 
prevalent in the Chicago system, and we looked at people who were 
recorded as transfers out of the class of 1982, some 500 were record- 
ed as transfers to a nonexistent school, a school which used to exist 
but went out of existence some ten years ago. The kids used to be 
there, and they just put that down as a way to get out of a school 
without being hassled to transfer, can leave a lot more easily than 
somebody saying he is going to drop out. Kids are very clever about 
how to do this. 
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So, we commend to you the requirement of a common compre- 
hensive national definition for dropouts. 

Second, how you count the rate is an important question, and, 
again, there is some major studies on this question that are re- 
ferred to in the article that I have given to your staff, but setting 
the rate is a very tricky issue. 

Most school districts set the dropout rate by dividing the number 
of children they count as dropouts by the total enrollment of the 
high school. That creates single digit dropout numbers that you 
have been hearing cited this morning, 5, 6, 8 percent. 

We think that the dropout rate has to be counted on a longitudi- 
nal basis. You need to know the number of kids who enter in the 
beginning of ninth grade and the number of kids who graduate and 
the difference less the transfers are your dropouts. 

Unfortunately, your bill, at least in the last draft which I saw, 
you choose to use also annualized rates. You will also continue to 
understate the problem if you do so. I hope that you will require in 
your analysis and for those districts that participate in this project 
a longitudinal method of accounting, that you will track students 
through 4 years, and more, actually. We had to track them through 
6 years. Some students take more than 4 years to get through 
school. 

Third, I would hope that you would force in your analysis the 
data to be disaggregated. Most of the common studies which have 
been done about dropouts across the country and the numbers that 
you have been hearing this morning aggregate data together across 
the Nation from urban/suburban/rural districts alike and then 
create typical dropout pictures on the basis of that national aggre- 
gate data. Such a picture is very, very misleading, particularly for 
urban school systems. The pictures of students who drop out are 
very different when you look at these differing kinds of school sys- 
tems. 

So, I hope you will force the analysis to disaggregate the data by 
urban/suburban and rural districts, at least. 

Even within the urban setting, the differences between schools 
and between parts of the districts are quite extreme. In Chicago, 
you have heard testimony already this morning from one school 
whose dropout rate is at 59 percent. The highest dropout rate in 
the city was at 63 percent. On the other hand, there is another 
school not very far from here, the dropout rate was 11 percent. So, 
you have a dramatic difference between schools within the same 
district, and trying to address that problem at those two different 
schools is quite different. 

You need some answers at a Bogen that will not make any sense 
v/hatsoever to DuSable, and there are many things that have to be 
done at DuSable that are unnecessary at Bogen. 

So, I suggest that you have to look at the various differences 
within districts as well as between types of districts. In the same 
sense, one of the things that we found most directly accounts for 
the dropout rate at a particular high school is the entering reading 
rate of the freshmen as they come into school. Again, this varies 
tremendously from one school to another. One school in this 
system, 80 percent of the students enter reading at below normal 
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rates, stanine 3 or below; whereas, at another school, less than 3 
percent enter reading below normal. 

So, you have a tremendous variation in the preparedness of stu- 
dents coming into high school on the basis of their elementary 
school experience. Some of that difference is attributable directly 
to policies of the board of education, which gathers together the 
elite students in some schools and fosters them and leaves others 
who are reading below normal in other schools which we have 
characterized as holding pens until such time as the students can 
drop out. 

Therefore, we think that looking at the elementary schools is a 
critical part of the whole process of addressing the question of 
dropouts. You do not get quick return for your bucks on invest- 
ments in elementary schools because it takes 5 or 6 years for those 
kids to grow up and become high school seniors and to graduate. 

But we think the problem has to be addressed at that level. 
When you talk about the immediate remedial programs that can 
be done with students who are at the point of dropping out, you 
tend to ignore that the problems are in 6-7-8 years previous in 
their schooling experience. Therefore, we are looking at the ques- 
tion of what is going on in elementary schools. We are doing a 
second study which we are tracking the careers of students we now 
know dropped out and comparing those with the elementary school 
careers of students we now know graduated to see if we can see ex- 
actly where there kids get off' the track and what can be done in 
the elementary schools to help more kids stay on the track of aca- 
demic success and get to high school ready to do high school work. 

There are also differences, however, between high schools. Some 
high schools getting the same kinds of kid? have higher dropout 
rates than others who have the same kinds of kids. We want to 
know why. 

We just concluded an epigraphic study at eight high schools com- 
paring better performing schools with less well performing schools 
to look at those answers. We will make the results of that study 
available to you later in the summer. 

What do we do about dropouts? It seems clear to me that the one 
thing we do know is that you cannot do one thing. There is no 
single thing that will solve the problem of dropouts across this 
country. Additional counselors is a good idea. Dropping the rate 
from 4o0, which it currently is, by the way, not 750, to 1 is— drop- 
ping it down to 250 to 1 is obviously a good idea. It needs to be 
done, but it will not solve the problem. 

It will not make these kids who are being counseled how to stay 
in school suddenly better readers. Their problems are deeper than 
that of simply counseling. Counseling is an important element in 
the process. Retaining the kids in elementary schools is not the 
answer either, as I have already suggested. Kids retained are going 
to have a higher dropout rate. 

We have to do things that will provide more time on tasks for 
kids, additional summer school and after school tutorials, reduced 
class sizes, the kinds of things that Dr. Byrd was mentioning, have 
been expanded, but not nearly expanded enough. Early childhood 
education, 3,000 additional students involved this year in the public 
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S ?k°° ls > J 3 "* th ? re is over 16,000 qualified disadvantaged early 
childhood candidates for those 3,000 slots. 

*u S °' ^ not coming near meeting the kind of need that is out 
there We need to adjust the high school curriculum for students 
who do get to high school unprepared, figure out ways to help them 
to be successful in high school. 

What I am trying to suggest is that the mix of items that is 
needed to address this problem is going to be different for each 
school system and different for different schools in the school 
system Therefore, I commend the approach taken in H.R. 3042 
that allows a district to create a mix of programs that will address 
the particular needs of that district rather than trying to find one 
or two or three common solutions that could be imposed across the 
whole country. 

Further, I commend the mix of districts that are going to be in- 
volved in this demonstration. I believe it is critical to see that dif- 
ferent kinds of districts have different kinds of problems. Large 
urban systems have problems that are very different from districts 
Rockford and Elgin, which are small urban districts, and very 
different from suburban districts and very different from rural dis- 
tricts. 

Tnere f ore, I warmly commend the approach of H.R. 3042 that 
distributes this demonstration money across a mix of types of dis- 
tricts. I think that is a critical component to solving this problem 
across this Nation. 

Let me thank you again for addressing this problem yourselves, 
and lor allowing me to come and share with you our concerns 
about the problems, and we warmly commend you and support 
House bill 3042. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Fred Hess follows:] 
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Chicago Panel on Public School Finances 

53 Wat Jackson Bou/epord, Suite 1730 • Chica 9 o. Illinois 60604 • (312) 939-2201* 



Congressman Hawkins, Congressman Hayes, other members of the 
Congress, I am Fred Hess, Executive Director of the Chicago Panel on 
Public School Finances. I want to thank you for this opportunity to 
share with you our insights into the problems of dropouts from the 
public school systems of this land. I commend you for your concern 
about this problem and for your efforts to help provide some solutions. 

Last year, the Chicago Panel released the most precise and 
exhaustive study of dropouts in Chicago. We tracked over 100,000 
individual students in the graduating classes of 1982, 1983, and 1984. 
This study, "Dropouts From The Chicago Public Schools," was funded by 
the Lloyd A. Fry Foundation, and done cooperatively with the school 
system. Nine percent of these students transferred out of the Chicago 
Public School system; of those who remained, only 57% graduated. 
Forty-three percent (43%) of all entering freshmen dropped out short of 
graduation. When more than two of every five students in our urban 
school systems do not make it through high school, we have a 
catastrophic problem. It is a human tragedy in terms of reduced life 
opportunities for these youth. 

But it is also a major social problem for our nation. Dropouts 
disproportionately receive welfare and unemployment transfer payments, 
and are significantly more involved in the high cost of crime. Because 
of reduced life-time earnings, dropouts contribute significantly lower 
taxes to federal, state, and local governments. We calculated the 
lifetime social costs of the 12,804 dropouts from the Chicago Class of 
1982 at over S2.5 billion in transfer payments, crime costs, and lost 
taxes. Furthermore, these dropouts arc adding to the ranks of ihose 
people who arc becoming a permanent underclass in this country! 

But getting a handle on the dropout problem is not easy. School 
districts have not kept records in a way that facilitates such 
analyses. The first problem is in determining a uniform definition of 
who is a dropout. Is a young woman who leaves school to have a baby a 
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dropout? Is a young person who leaves to take a job a dropout? Is a 
person who enlists in the armed services a dropout? Is a student whe 
transfers to * beauty school a dropout? Until this year, none of these 
students wa: considered a dropout in Chieago, with the result that one 
high sehoo!, Crane, eould elaim a 1.9% dropout rate, though we found 
thaC 63% of its entering students left without graduating! It is this 
disparity between official reeords »nd on-site reality observed by 
parents and community residents whieh add to popular despair about :he 
publie schools. For our study, we defined a dropout as a person who, 
before graduating, left the publie sehools without a valid transfer. l' 
am happy to announce that the Chieago Publie Sehools has reeently 
revised its official leave codes to rrflcet that definition. 

The sceonJ problem in determining the seope of the dropout problem 
is in th'. method of determining a figure. Most sehool distriets that 
report tigures provide annual statistics whirh divide the number of 
students recorded as dropping out by the total high school enrollment, 
usually producing single digit dropout rates. This method has also been 
uicd in your proposed legislation, H.R. 3042. A more realistie pieture 
is provided by taking a longitudinal approaeh, traeking eaeh elass as it 
enters high sehool to determine what percentage graduate and what 
percent drop out. This produees a figure whieh is readily understood by 
parents, community residents, and business leaders. If 43% drop out, 
parents know their kids have a ehanee of graduating whieh is only 
slightly better than one in two, and business people know that nearly 
half of the young people entering the workforee in that area will be 
lacking the skills and work habits for whieh ;hey are looking. To 
really understand the seope and tragedy of the dropout problem in 
America, especially urban and rural America, longitudinal neasurcment i 
an absolute requirement. 

Your bill requires a national analysis of the seopj of the dropout 
problem. I would urge ye*, ; n conducting that analysis, to require a 
comprehensive definition of dropouts vhich encompasses the high school 
years. Further, I would urge that you require participating sehool 
districts to use such a standard definition, and that their statistical 
reports adopt a longitudinal accounting method. Recent studies have 
reported on the wide divergence of definitions and accounting methods 
which currently exist in school districts across the country. For 
comparable analysis, you must set the standards for reporting. 

Third, I would urge you to make distinctions, in your analysis, 
between the aggregate national statistics and the very different dropout 
phenomena in urban, suburban, and rural parts of our country. Most of 
the literature on dropouts has ignored these distinctions, ereating 
psychological pictures of the typical dropout which arc very misleading, 
especially for urban school systems. I have supplied your staff with a 
further analysis of this problem and the way it distorts the dropout 
picture. 
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In Tact, even within u^bci settings, the dropout picture varies 
massively. In one Chicago high school, 63% of all entering freshmen 
eventually drc;ped out; at another, only 1 1% dropped out. The problem 
is very different at these two high schools, and thr efforts to 
alleviate the problem r/.ust be quite different at each, and "T the 
elementary schools which feed them. Our study indicates .'.>' the best 
predictor of the dropout rate at a Chicago high school is the percent of 
the entering class reading at ><;low normal levels (Staninc Three or 
below). The higher the percent of cnu -ing students reading below 
normal, the higher the dropout rat". One school received 8?% of its 
students at below normal .cvcls whl'r another had only 3% without normal 
scores. Thus, the elementary school*, arc s critical factor in 
addressing the dropout problem. We arc currently engaged in a further 
study through which we will be cxaminiw/, :"„e elementary school careers 
of students whom we now know eventually dropped out, and comparing them 
with students who graduated from high school. W: -.'re looking for key 
points of intervention in the elementary years to l .*ti. ce the number of 
dropouts. 

But this docs not mean we should ignore the hip.h schools. It was 
clear from our study that s^mc high schools do better tl '.n others, even 
when they receive students with similar characteristics i.nd similar 
elementary school preparation. We ar^ currently analyzing data from an 
ethnographic study ol' eight high schools to discover the 
non-quantifiable aspects of schools which explain why some do better 
than others in maintaining their students through to graduation. We 
will make a copy of this study available to the subcommittee when i< is 
released later this summer. 

What can be done to reduce the number of students who drop out of 
our high schools? The one. thing which has come clear in the past year 
is that there is no "one thing" that will solve this problem. Putting 
more counselors into the high schools to try to catch students as they 
arc about to drop o\*t may help to keep some kHs in scnool, but it docs 
not address the underlying educational issues which arc associated with 
dropping out. These << adents still will not be reading at levels 
adequate for high school work. Furthr . getting tough on the kids in 
elementary school is not likely to be effective cither. Making students 
repeat a grade because of inadequate achievement gains will simply drive 
v.p the dropou* rate"60% cf overage entrants in »M Class of 1932 
dropped out! 

Instead, we .nust focus on efforts to improve achit\':mcnt in the 
elementary grades, through increasing time cn task through summer 
schools, after school programs, tutorials, and reducing class sizes; we 
must continue to work wi:h early childhood efforts that will enhance 
school readiness for pickindcrgartcncrj; and we must also alter high 
school curricula to deal with entering freshmen who are not p.cparcd to 
read at high school levels. It will take some time before improvements 
at the elementary level will reduce the need Tar spcc^i assistance for 
ill-prepared entering freshmen. The evidence is not clear what m x of 
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efforts will b« most successful in addressing these problems in any 
given school district. In fact, our studies show that in urban school 
districts different efforts will be required in different parts of the 
system. I hcrcforc, it seems Quite wise to encourage districts to try 
different things. And it seems equally wise to focus efforts on 
different sizes and different types of school districts, for they have 
quite different problems when it comes to the dropout phenomenon. 

Thank you for the oppportunity to share our findings with you. We 
have Provided copies of our study, "Dropouts From the Chicago Public 
Schools, by G. Alfred Hess, Jr. and Diana Laubcr, April 1985 (Second 
edition, May 1986) to staff of the committee. It is also available from 
the Chicago Panel, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Suite 1730. Chicago, IL 60604. 
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Mr. Hayes. Thank you very much, Dr.Hess. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Hayes. Dr. Bailey. 

STATEMENT OF DR. DONN BAILEY, PRESIDENT, CENTER FOR 

INNER CITY STUDIES 
Dr. Bailey. Thank you. 

Good morning, Chairman Hawkins, Congressman Hayes, learned 
counsel. My name is Donn Bailey, and I am the director of the 
Center for Inner City Studies of Northeastern Illinois University. I 
also come today as vice chairman of the Illinois Committee on 
Black Concerns in Higher Education, and as a member of the co- 
ordinating committee of Coalition for Schools Open. 

I speak in favor of H.R. 3042, a bill that seeks to amend the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 by providing grants 
to the local school districts for prevention of dropouts. 

As you know from other testimony this morning, the Department 
of Research and Education of the Chicago Board of Education and 
the Chicago Panel on Public School Finances collaborated last year 
on the study that went a long way toward specifying the scope of 
the dropout problem in Chicago and in identifying where that prob- 
lem can best be attacked. 

The research project has recommended initially how the dropout 
problem can be approached. However, as Dr. Hess accurately 
points oat, much more needs to be done to provide a truly effective 
dropout reduction strategy. As Fred has stated on a number of oc- 
casions, the public debate has shifted now from whether we have a 
problem and whether it is accurately designed and reported to a 
public debate on what can be done about eliminating the problem. 

Recent studies on the nature and extent of the dropout problem 
in Chicago has concluded that the Chicago Public School System 
has operated a two-tier system that concentrates students who are 
dropout prone in inner city black and Hispanic schools. I believe 
the Chicago Panel on Public School Finances' recommendations are 
very important, and they should be internalized in future grants 
requests as local agencies begin to prepare their applications for 
funds, if this bill is enacted into law. 

Briefly, I would just like to share four of those recommendations 
that have been alluded to and then move to my major points this 
morning. 

First, that the dropout prone child be identified very early in his 
or her elementary school experience. 

Second, that the dropout reduction efforts specifically focus on el- 
ementary school children's reading levels. 

Third, that the grade retention efforts be viewed as counterpro- 
ductive. It does not reduce dropout rates. 

Fourth, that special attention and resources be given to the 
schools that Dr. Hess referred to as holding pens that do not do as 
well as expected with the students it receives. That is, particularly 
the students who lack basic requisite skills. 

In the time remaining for my testimony, I would like to share 
part of the curricular philosophy that we at the Center for Inner 
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City Studies feel can effectively combat this human tragedy of 
monstrous proportions called high dropout rate among blacks. 

Given the educational battlelines for the 21st century, the chal- 
lenge for black people is to determine whether we, as a people, can 
manage to stay on this Earth. It is imperative from the standpoint 
of our future that there be serious inquiry that reconstructs Afri- 
can history for our children and for our teachers, an African histo- 
ry that enables our children and their parents to relate easily to a 
correct understanding of ancient Egypt and its contributions to hu- 
mankind. 

There must be a curriculum requirement concerning kindergar- 
ten children through 12th grade. We need to eliminate the trend 
for ignoring Africa and disregarding Africa. Although the Egyptim 
civilization is included as part of the early world history in most 
schools, it is still cursory and quite superficial. More importantly, 
the fact that Egypt was an African civilization is virtually ignored. 

We at the Center for Inner City Studies maintain that such 
treatment leaves all children of all ages with the impression that 
Africa produced no culture which contributes to what is considered 
world civilization. The result is in contradiction to the wisdom of 
the very Greeks who are held up as the forefathers of Western 
scholarship and Western civilization. 

Plato and Aristotle and others recognized the influence of black 
people of Egypt called Kemites and how they had very strong 
impact on their Greek thinking and in the building of Greek insti- 
tutions. Many have said that the Roman and Greek civilizations 
are a stolen legacy from the African antiquity. 

Ignoring Egypt as a black civilization not only leads to the incor- 
rect understanding of historical foundations of civilization, but it 
results in the cultural estrangement and the racial alienation of 
children of African descent to the whole process of education. Our 
children, those who dislike school, who disrespect teachers, who are 
at war with school values and discipline truly see nothing in the 
contribution of their most ancient cultural forefathers in the life of 
school. 

Through school activities and learning, black life and its impor- 
tance to all children should come forward bit by bit. If that was 
done, we submit that our children will become more in tune with 
formal educational processes and may be stimulated by it and, 
therefore, stay in school. The damage to black youth because of the 
apparent poverty of the African culture, vis-a-vis world culture, is 
devastating and part of a causal pattern that results in low 
achievement scores, high dropout rates, hostile behavior, increased 
juvenile delinquency, and an escalating black suicide rata. 

Our children are told and shown every day that black people do 
not count. They never did and they never will. My colleagues in 
the center believe strongly that a reassessment of the Egyptian civ- 
ilization would reveal a great variety of materials for curriculum 
redesign from grades kindergarten through 12th, and thi3 would 
greatly enhance a more creative and a more fair inclusion of Egyp- 
tian antiquity. 

This, we submit, would not only turn black kids on to education, 
but would essentially improve the quality of education for black 
children and for white children, for that matter. 
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This curriculum effort should help destroy the lie of white supe- 
riority and the lie of black inferiority. My colleagues at the center 
have demonstrated that applied research that teaches teachers and 
students alike to understand and turn the globe right side up and 
recognize and Africanize our curriculum will go a long way in get- 
ting black students turned onto education. 

In closing, therefore, instruction from a well-qualified teacher 
who respects black people, their children, and black people's histor- 
ical values to the world will go a long way toward reducing the 
dropout rate. 

Thank you very much for your attention. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Dr. Bailey. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Hayes. Dr. Riddick. 

STATEMENT OF REV. DR. GEORGE RIDDICK, VICE PRESIDENT AT 
LARGE, OPERATION PUSH 

Dr. Riddick. Thank you very much, Congressman Hayes and 
Congressman Hawkins. 

I want to apologize for not having a formal text. We will be sub- 
mitting a formal text at a later time. I simply want to make a few 
comments. 

I think enough has been said about the statistics on dropouts, but 
as we look at the whole question of the impact of dropout rates and 
failure to complete school in terms of the economic development of 
our people, I think it is evident that we are in serious trouble. 

It is obvious to us at Operation PUSH, for example, that we are 
going to need a larger number of local community initiatives and 
economic development. This means a larger number of businesses 
in our community. This country chartered 636,000 businesses a 
couple of years ago. Last year, I believe the figure was 743,000 busi- 
nesses. 

This will require a level of sophistication and education that will 
adapt our people to the question of using the computer at a very 
high level, that will deal with the whole matter of how a business 
survives during the critical first 5 years of its life, and many other 
factors that represent the difference between success and failure in 
business. 

But this is not only true in business. As we fight for the right to 
secure places in a craft union that we deal with th3 whole question 
of becoming skilled tradespersons, it is evident that we will have — 
we will need a far larger number of persons in school, working as- 
siduously and diligently to complete school and prepare themselves 
adequately for the job world. 

It is of interest to me that a few years ago, the leadership confer- 
ence on civil rights published a study quoting that the WIN Pro- 
gram, which took a large number of public add recipients, primarily 
in this instance women, and allowed them to return to school to 
increase their job skills, became a program that returned five dol- 
lars for each $1 invested in it. Unfortunately, this administration 
did not see the worth of that program. 

As we look at the fact that upward to $47 billion i* lost in our 
economy due to discriminationjust at one level, you take it at all 
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levels according to Victor Poreau, it might be as high as a $120 bil- 
lion, when you consider such things, for example, as the disparities 
relative to unemployment rates and various other matters like 
that. 

But just to take a look at what the Anton Bremmer has noted 
with reference to our loss, the loss is $47 billion to the black com- 
munity alone. That is a loss that is significant and that, in many 
instances, is greatly augmented by the fact of the lack of education 
and the high rates of dropouts that occur because of that lack. 

So, it seems to me that as we begin to look at our future, as we 
begin to talk about the question of where we are going, the bill of- 
fered here, House Resolution 3042 is absolutely essential if we are 
to survive. 

I want to just cite one particular thing in terms of our experi- 
ences at PUSH and then I will close my testimony. 

Namely, that we are presently involved in what we call, Con- 
gressmen, a College-Bound Program. The director of that program, 
Ms. Ora Saunders, each day perhaps counsels as many as 5 to 10 
students among the several students who come to her because of 
their problems of being dropouts. 

They are seeking to find ways to secure their high school equiva- 
lency diploma and, therefore— certificates, rather, and, therefore, 
become eligible to apply for coliegs. 

It has really worked. I mean, it is really tragic in the process of 
our program because it would be much better if those students had 
remained in school. Obviously, we have to acknowledge the fact 
that many of our schools warehouse our students and do not sig- 
nificantly work to educate them. It is obvious that dropouts are 
going to be a result of that, but on the other hand, to keep these 
young people in school, to allow them to complete their educational 
process, offers a much better promise in terms of what will happen 
to them in the future- 

I think this bill is absolutely a godsend. As a minister in a com- 
munity that is touched by fairly high drcpout rates of the Wendell 
Phillips School and the DuSable School, schools where many of the 
children of my church and adjacent churches attend schools, et 
cetera, and the obvious pressure, the peer pressure that occurs rel- 
ative to dropout rates, to say nothing about the economic problems, 
is — becomes a very real factor for us. 

You begin to think of the fact, too, that 63 percent of our mar- 
ried couples among blacks are couples in homes of multiple earn- 
ings. We need to consider this particular factor, vis a-vis the ques- 
tion of keeping young people in school because these families, these 
families, even though there is a husband ai\d wife present, are 
under pressure, and, so, it is very understandable how a home 
headed perhaps by a single mother or by a young adult mother will 
be under severe pressure also. 

So, I want to add my voice and the voice of our organization in 
support of H.R. 3042, and indicate that we will do all we can to 
publicize and to augment or, rather, to generate additional support 
for this legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. 

Ms. Montoya. 
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STATEMENT OF RENEE MARIE MONTOYA, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
DESIGN FOR CHANGE 
Ms. Montoya. Thank you. 

Good afternoon. My name is Renee Montoya. I am the associate 
director for Design for Change. 

I want to express my appreciation to Congressman Hayes for his 
invitation to present testimony on behalf of the Design for Change 
in response to H.R. 3042. 

We are all here today to bear sad witness to the consensus 
among us that tens of thousands of young people in this country 
are every day being permanently and irreparably barred from 
meaningful contribution as citizens in this country. 

We are also here today to suggest remedies for those youngsters 
not yet lost, and to specifically address the provisions of the con- 
gressional bill which proposes to alleviate rhe problem. 

This afternoon, I will spend most of my time describing the shift 
from the traditional way of thinking about the dropout problem. 
We would be pleased to be a resource to you as you begin to refine 
the bill language into specific implementation strategies. 

The work of Design for Change focuses primarily on identifying 
practical solutions to urban school problems and pressing for them 
to be carried out. We have earned national recognition for our 
studies of effective urban school reform projects in cities across the 
country. 

Last year, Design for Change released the Bottom Line. A re- 
search examination of the completion rate of the Chicago public 
schools class of 1984. We found the high school completion rate for 
Chicago overall to be about 47 percent. That is approximately 50 
percent of those who enter high school in the ninth grade fail to 
complete high school within the Chicago Public School System. 

For those poor, black or Hispanic, the completion rate plummets 
to 35 percent. This overall rate of noncompletion has not changed 
substantially over the psst five graduating classes. 

Based on our research findings about Chicago's high schools, our 
extensive knowledge of how the school system operates, and our re- 
search about reforms that have worked in other cities, we have de- 
veloped a quality school agenda for Chicago. 

While it is not possible to go into detail about this agenda, two 
major tenets of it form the basis for our three recommendations to 
you today. They are: the individual local school is the key unit in 
the school sysvnm where the process of change either succeeds or 
fails. And, tvs v> lavge urban school systems do not have the capac- 
ity to reform themselves without a major sustained push from the 
public. 

Issue No. 1. The student's problem or the school's problem. Too 
often, we look for the source of the problem in the characteristics 
of youth who dre»- out. They are poor. They are black. They do not 
speak English well. They are pregnant. They come from disorga- 
nized families. They do not have high aspirations. 

Blaming the victim gets the school off the hook. We cannot, in 
many cases, do much about a kid's background, but we can do 
something about the policies and practices of the schools these 
youths attend. 
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Our first recommendation then is that the unit of analysis be 
changed to the individual school. Why does not an individual 
school have holding power for at risk students? If we really consid- 
ered this data, we might just come up with a basis for reshaping 
school policy and practice. 

The most recent dropout studies about which you have heard a 
lot this morning have offered some supportive conclusions. It ap- 
pears that there is little difference between dropout rates for 
white, black or Hispanic students if they attend the same type of 
school. If one is lucky enough to be among the 6.9 percent attend- 
ing selective academic schools, your change of dropping out is 16 
percent. If you are going to a vocational cr nonselective integrated 
school, the chances are around 25 percent. A far cry from the rate 
of 62 percent experienced by nonselective segregated schools. 

We have a two-tiered high school system in Chicago. Some 
schools are designed for the best students drawing the highest 
achieving students away from inner city neighborhood schools. 
Others seem to be dumping grounds for the worst prepared stu- 
dents. 

The opportunity we have is not just keeping at risk students in 
school, but providing them with educationally worthwhile experi- 
ences. The public school is obligated to create an environment in 
which youth can experience success and develop aspirations. 

What sorts of places are ineffective schools? Typically, the char- 
acteristics of an ineffective school include the following: a high 
principal turnover rate. Principals who are unaware of their own 
school policies and procedures which may be contributing factors to 
the dropout rate. 

School staff believe these kinds of students are uneducatable and, 
finally, the schools give up on truants. Obviously, these problems 
are school level problems which can be addressed by system policy 
decisions with implementation at the school level. 

Issue No. 2. Is more money the answer? The second shift we sug- 
gest is to resist tacking on more money and add-on programs to ad- 
dress the dropout problem. There is no question but that these chil- 
dren need to be identified and helped, but all too often, add-on pro- 
grams become additional ways to isolate and segregate and blame 
the victim. 

What is wrong is happening to every child in every classroom of 
an ineffective school. Change must occur there. As my colleague 
frequently reminds me, if it is not happening in the classroom, it is 
not happening. 

Issue No. 3. What makes schools change? As we noted earlier, in- 
effective schools cannot and will not change themselves. The drop- 
out problem cannot be viewed in isolation or in a vacuum away 
from other important actors in each vulnerable student's life. Par- 
ents, teachers, the business community, community-based organiza- 
tions and others, all of these people must be substantively involved 
in determining and implementing and monitoring successful strate- 
gies with the schools to address the problem. 

There is shared responsibility and, so, there must be shared ac- 
countability. We commend Congressman Hayes for his leadership 
on this pressing national problem and want to express our support 
for his bill. 
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We find that the sections concerned with review of curriculum 
relevance, activities which will improve student motivation and the 
school learning environment, training for school staff and coordi- 
nated activities for high schools and elementary schools to be those 
that are most conducive to an overall strategy of basic school im- 
provement. 

We urge that grants be given to those education agencies or com- 
munity-based organizations who can demonstrate pursuant to care- 
ful review that there will be a systematic, fundamental change in 
policy as well as practice, and real good faith effort at strong 
parent involvement in those strategies. 

We encourage you to be tough in your standards and tough in 
your review of performance. We support the effort in the bill to 
arrive at a standard definition of school dropout and the develop- 
ment of a model dropout information collection and reporting 
system. Too often, we do not even agree on what a dropout is or 
how many of them there are. 

Such a national system, however, should be used to provide 
standards and directions for local education agencies. 

Finally, we share Congressman Hayes' deep concern that all 
people secure decent employment at a living wage. Though beyond 
the scope of this bill, we support his efforts to address the problems 
of low wages, lack of jobs, a differential hiring and promotion 
policy, and all those social and economic policies that will ensure 
that staying in school for another two years to graduate is really 
worth it, that there is an opportunity for employment and earnings 
that will respect our future and help our young people have decent 
futures and fulfilling lives. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. [Applause.] 

Thank you very much to each of you witnesses. 

Dr. Riddick, if you could reduce to writing at least part of your 

testimony or all 

Dr. Riddick. We will get it into you. 

Mr. Hayes [continuing]. Some of those things that you brought 
out, I think, in part, can be made a part of the record of thi com- 
mittee. 

We are at the point now of concluding this hearing. It seems to 
me that all of the witnesses have, through testimony, concluded as 
I have and members of— other members of the committee on ele- 
mentary and secondary education, our subcommittee, that without 
a proper education, a person is all but destined to be on the lower 
end of the totem pole of life. 

The ability to earn a decent wage, the ability to secure decent 
living quarters, the ability to function effectively in an American 
society, or to simply enjoy the rewards of American life, all of those 
depend on obtaining an education. 

It is time that we woke up to the fact that those students who 
drop out of school not only do a disservice to themselves, but also 
to the rest of society as well. According to our research estimate, 
dropouts cost our Nation some $71 billion in lost tax revenue, $3 
billion for welfare and unemployment, and $3 billion for crime, 
which all totals $77 billion a year. 
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H.R. 3042, as you said, is not an end to our Nation's dropout 
problem. I believe, though, and most of you have indicated that you 
agree. It would go a long way toward providing some very neces- 
sary programs and, hopefully, will be able to convince some of my 
colleagues in tomorrow's markup that this is a Problem that we 
can no longer overlook. 

Solutions to which our school systems can take advantage of in 
addressing the dropout problem is a part of H.R. 3042. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I want to personally commend you 
and your entire staff for bringing the subcommittee to Chicago. I 
am certain the information our invited witnesses presented today, 
will more than justify this bill and your visit. 

Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

This concludes the meeting of the committee. 

[Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE CAROISS COLLINS, 7 OISTRICT ILLINOIS 
BEFORE THE HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE'S ON ELEMENTARY, 
SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL EOUCATION. 

10:00 A.M. MONOAY, JUNE 23. 19B6 AT THE CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
BUILDING, 4510 S. MICHIGAN. 
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ITS TINE TO SAVE AMERICA'S MINOS 

MR. Q4AIRMAN, THE BILL THAT WE ARE ADDRESSING 
TODAY, THE DROPOUT PREVENTION AMD REENTRY ACT, IS 
OF URGENT IMPORTANCE. EOUCATION REPRESENTS THE 

ruTURir of America, Today's students will be 
tomorrow's leaders. This future is threaten by an 

.TJCKtASING DROPOUT HATH AMONG OUR STUOENTS; A 
SITUATION WHICH IS RAPIDLY GETTING OUT OF HAND, 
IT IS A CRISIS THAT COULO SAP THE MENTAL STRENGTH 
OF AMERICA. 
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The phenomenon infects all of the nation's 

SCHOOLS/ BUT IT IS PARTICULARLY RAMPANT VHTHIN 
IMPOVERISHED COMMUNITIES, THE ATI. ANT I r Monti^ y 

reported recently that ou sable high school here 
in Chicago has a dropout rate of fifty-one 
percent. Fifty-one percent^! That figure is 
ARgnmrPi v appall ink ? What happens to these 
dropouts? Are they simply moving into jobs that 
do not REQuirvj a High School degree? 
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UNFORTUNATELY NO. FOR THE VAST MAJORITY THESE 
INDIVIDUALS THE FUTURE WILL BRING ONLY POVERTY/ 



misery, and destitution. they will become 
dependent on government subsidies and will never 
take their proper place as tax paying citizens, 
in the past, an individual who 010 not have an 
education coulo always find physical work, but 
today more and more jobs require an educated mind. 
The dropouts of tooay will de helpless in 
tomorrow's technological world, 
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THE future dependence of these dropouts on 
the government for their support is bad enough. 
There is, however, an even graver effect, America 
is losing the brain power of these people, as 
educated citizens, their minds would become a 
re50';rce for the nation. they would take their 
place as physicists, doctors, and lawyers* some 
wola.l> become airline pilots. others might open 
small businesses. whatever their positions, they 
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WOtt-D ADD THEIR MENTAL POWER/ THEIR INTELLIGENCE* 

and their knowledge to the comwon pool that is 
America. The oropout crisis is stealing this 

RESOURCE FROM THE NATION. OUR SOCIETY IS LOSING 
BECAUSE YOUNG PEOPLfc ARE NOT RECEIVING THE PROPER 

counselling and help needed to enable tkem to stay 
in school. 

The issue of education has been of great 
importance to me throughout my c/>r££r* education 
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IS THE VEHICLE BY WHICH THOSE IN POVERTY CAN BREAK 
THE CHAINS THAT BIND THEM AND TAKE THEIR RIGHTFUL 
PLACE Ifl SOCIETY. THAT IS WHY I JOINED WITH MY 
COLLEAGUES LONG AGO TO CREATE THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION ANO TO ESTABLISH A COOROINATEO NATIONAL 
POLICY ON EDUCATION. RECENTLY, I HAVE CDSPONSOREO 
LEGISLATION EXTENDING EOUCATIONAL BENEFITS TO THE 
DISADVANTAGED AND THE HANDICAPPED/ GRANTING THEM 
EVEN GREATER OPPORTUNITIES. IT IS FRUSTRATING 
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ENOUGH TO SEE THESE EFFORTS THREATENED BY MEASURES 
SUCH AS THE GRAMM-RUOMAN-HOLLINGS ACT, A HISGUIUGO 
LAW THAT COU.0 DRASTICALLY RGOUCE EDUCATIONAL 
BENEFITS. EVEN MORE OISHGARTCNING IS THE DROPOUT 
RATE. IF PROGRAMS ARE NOT INSTITUTED SOON TO 
REVERSE THIS TREND, ALL OlM EFFORTS IN SUPPORT OF 
EDUCATION HILL HAVE BEEN IN VAIN, 

H.R. 32U2 IS A STEP IN THE RIGHT OIRGCTION, 
IT AUTHORIZES $50 WILMON FOR A CROSS-SECTION OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS TO UNDERTAKE NEW APPROACHES TO 
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DROPOUT PREVENTION AfoD METHODS FOR ASSISTING 
DROPOUTS DESIRING TO REENTER SCHOOL, Til 15 WILL 
ENCOURAGE THE DEVELOPMENT OF CREATIVE SOLUTIONS TO 
THE PftODLEM. THE BILL WILL ESTABLISH A NATIONAL 
SCHOOL DROPOUT STUDY/ TO DETERMINE THE NATURE AND 
EXTENT OF THE CRISIS AND TO OUTLINE THE BEST 
MEASURES TO ADDRESS IT. THE GRANT-MAKING PART OF 
H.R. 3EftZ WILL ENA3LE THOSE SCHOOLS MOST AFFLICTED 
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TO CONCENTRATE ON PREVEliTIDN. FINALLY* THE BILL 
WILL PROVIDE D\£ FQiJNDATICN OF EFFECTIVE DROPOUT 
PREVENTION STRATCGifcS FC'< OUR NATION' 5 SCHOOLS. 

This js an important hearing today. The 

WITNESSES VESTiFYiNG HERE WILL DO THEIR QE5T TO 
EhLIGHTEN AND IKFORM OS CONCERNING THE DROPOUT 
CR I S I S . I URGC Mr COLLEAGUES 10 JOIN WITH ME IN 
APPLYING THE EXPERTS Of THESE WITNESSES, AS WE 
REVIEW H,R. WkZ. THE TIME TO ADDRESS THE PROBLEM 
IS NOW. LEV'S KEEP OUR CH.LDREN IN THE CLASSROOM 
AND GET T-?t DRCPJUTS UACK IN SCHOOL. THE FUTURE 
OF fWZRiCA OEPEW.S ON US, 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Education .and Labor, I appreciate this opportunity to 
offer a community college perspective of the painfully high dropout 
rcte among our secondary school students. M y comments will 
specifically focus on the general concept and merits of the Dropout 
Prevention and Re-entry Act of 1986 (HR 3042). 

T Z V 8 that J throu 8 hout the >«"««. educators continually 
Hll,Z c \ ^rican school system and yet say so little about the 
problem of drop-outs. As John Goodlad once stated, "The quality of an 
educational inatitution must be judged on its holding power, not lust 
an assessment of its graduates." ' 3 

Retention of students-or holding power~at the high school level is 

count™' ™ . k 5° edu 5 ators ln ev «y dty. town and village in this 
country. The shadow of escalating dr op -out rates, however casts a 
more ominous darkness on minority students residing in lsrge urbsn 
« I' *«- Ch ^°' alone . dropout rste for Hispsnics is 47Z: 

Blacks Whites 35Z. This is compared to an average national 

dropout r.te of 29X. The socisl costs attached to such a large 
5K£l«?„. U ! ,aereduc 1 ated teens with only time on their hsnds are 
and^M^ «ell documented. Furthermore, both the individual 

and society shoulder the burden of these costs through, for example: 

1) increase in crime— leading to higher costs of court and 
Incarceration; 

2) lover labor productivity; 

3) reduced national income; 

4) foregone tax revenues; 

5) lessened social mobility; 

6) poor health; 

7) and. most unfortunate, a one-way ticket to permanent residence 
in our ever-growing underclass. 

The problem i 8 clearly defined - and it is national in scope. 
Piecemeal solutions sponsored by individual atate and local 
govemments-though marked with good intentions-will not reach the 
root of the problem. Federal leadership U necessary if we decide to 
take the drop-out dilemma seriously and implement viable programs to 
help develop students into productive citizens. 
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la this regard, the components of HR 3042 are most meritorious and 
deserving of the full support and endorsement of all members of 
Congress. 

First, there is a widespread concern among those involved in high 
school retention programs over the lack of comprehensive data on 
dropouts • National surveys and local school assessments provide 
divergent figures on the number of dropouts. Comparative analysis 
among school districts is virtually impossible mainly because there is 
no clear definition of what constitutes a "dropout". Districts use 
different standards, for example, to determine when students have left 
one school and not enrolled in another. Some districts count students 
who leave school due to pregnancy while others do not include pregnant 
students . The chronic truant is considered a dropout in some 
districts and not in others. These discrepancies are endless and 
contribute to the dearth of relevant data on dropouts. 

HR 3042 attempts to ameliorate this situation by directing the 
Secretary of Education to conduct a national study which will define 
the nature and extent of the nation's dropout problem. This is a 
worthwhile venture that should enable better planning and information 
sharing by local districts. Without central data, solutions are 
arbitrary and capricious. 

Second, the dropout dilemma is not monolithic* Some students are 
labeled dropouts at the age of thirteen, while ethers wait until their 
senior year to leave high school. Some studentu leave because of poor 
grades and the inability to get along with teachers and classmates, 
others leave to seek employment, while still others leave because of 
gang involvement or intimidation. Many female students drop out 
because they are pregnant. Some students seek re-entry into an 
academic program soon after they drop out, others wait until they are 
adults before attempting to achieve a high school diploma or its 
equivalent. 

Such diversity among the dropout population clearly suggests that a 
variety of programs from a variety of sources should be made available 
to all those Interested in returning to the classroom. There is a 
definite role for the local school district, neighborhood 
organizations and community college to play in creating opportunities 
for academic and professional advancement for students who prematurely 
leave high school. 

The preeminent example of community college involvement in the 
alternative high school movement is the LaGuardia Middle College. 
Located in New York City, Middle College is jointly administered by 
LaGuardia Community College and the New York City Board of Education. 
In operation since 1972, this school for students at risk of dropping 
out has an 84.5 percent average daily attendance rate and 85 percent 
of its graduates are accepted into college. The attrition rate is a 
mere 14.5 percent, compared to the overall New York City average of 46 
percent. 
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chS-J^? " V BOde1 ' the Clt ? Colleges of Chicago recently 
christened its own slternstive high school program. The program 

e^ohasL" '"I ? lle *i e - CMPU8e8 ' " e W schools E 

eaphasire academic classes snd career education. The target 
popuUtion are students. Blxte en snd older, who have not complied 
high school. Funding *es oade available by the state of IlUnols 

„«rni« th f e T i r Ut f'. AlternatlVe Md ^tionai y Education progrL which 
was part of Illinois' educational reforo package. 

an^ tefcher ^iV" P ersonal infraction between student 

^iM^ '., ,* 1 *f 0,00,18 cU ' smtel1 . than possible in the 

lltltA ^Li 8 8Ch ° 0l < envlron » a «- Because the high school is 
Slllt f??„ " CO " unit y colle « e . college students serve as role 
models for the alternative high Lchool participants. Expoaure to the 
opportunities available to college atudents -srencouragrotudenta to 
diploma! C ° BP thelr hl8h 8Ch ° 01 de8ree ' bu ' al8 ° P"" ue a college 

The City Colleges of Chicago also aerves as fiscal agent for several 
comunity-based alternative high school programs. 8 Theae community 
rZ^-t< I?!' . allOWCd t0 requeat state funda under the 

Truants' Alternative and Optional Education program and requested the 
help of the City Colleges of Chicago to serve their at-ri^yo'th. 

The community college movement has made a distinct turn from aingle 

™t*fnl ft. " ° f the Unlty ' 0ur nlBslon and goal of 

promoting equity and excellence in education to all citizens 
interested in expanAng their opportunitiea is particularly relevant 
to asoisting the many high school dropouta seeking a renewed ^easTon 
. — °' 1 B "gge»t tha t the provisions of HR 3042 include 
community colleges Tn the demonstration project, f^-j^ ^g 

In conclusion, dropout programs should be viewed as lnv,,tment B that 
' e 1 P° tentlal ° f Producing large dividers to society and the 
individual. Funda allocated for succeasful Nation programs for 

ai^°f t\ 'W" '» a« long run J£ 

significantly, decreased expenditures on welfare and crime. Most 
important nowever, is the positive effect the granting of a high 

of tint P T "J" taW ° n 8 atUdent Bh ° has 8u «« e ° the 8 lndlgnltifs 
1L~ " JV nd , ereaucated and ^employable. In the words of a recent 
d w P °"\r h0 *' ««• "tending class at the City Colleges of Chicago's 
in iSe" 8 " Cl ' Thl " 8Ch001 18 By Becond chance to succeed 

I urge the United States Congress to quickly pass HR 30A2 in order to 
give more struggling students a second chance. 
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June 23, 1986 

STATEhCNT OF CITIZENS SCHOOLS COW IT TEE TO CONGRESSIONAL 
HEARING HELD BY CONGRESSMAN CHARLES HAYES AT THE CHICAGO 
URBAN LEAGUE 

A 1986 study by the Chicago Panel on Publir School Finances 
found the drop out rate citywide in the Chicago public schools to 
be 435C for the class of 1982. Current estimates as reported in 
the media put it as high as 5056. 

The problem is not new. In the early years of this century 
young people could leave school far work at 14, but were 
reguired to attend continuation school until the age 
of 16. Dropping out was common and did not carry the 
stigma of today's drop out, but there were jobs. In 
today's society, with changing technology and high unem- 
ployment, there are few jobs available for drop outs 
which do not reguire a high school diploma or its 
eguivalent . 

In 1950 the Department of Instruction and Guidance 
of the Chicago public schools issued an outline for the 
discussion of "Holding Power - the Number One Problem 
of Our Nations Schools". A drop out was defined as an 
irdividual who has left school before graduation from 
high school. 

Also in 1950, n "Work Conference on Life Adjust- 
ment" held in Chicago recommended the following: 

1. Cumulative records to facilitate early identification 
of potential drop outs; 

2. Extension of counseling into elementary schools; 

3. DiVefBifyiont' the curriculum; 
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4. Humanizing instruction; 

5. Enlisting m0 te students in extra curricular activities; 

6. Offering supervised work experience; 

7. Interesting the teaching staff; 

8. Establishing evening schools for adults; 

9. Study and reduce "squeeze-out* (now referred to as "push-out"; 

10. Establish unif ( rm accounting for drop outs: 
11. Intensify supervision; 

12. Enlist community aid; and 

13. Provide home counselors. 

In 1959, a study by the Chicago Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers expressed the deep concern of the Federation 
for the drop out problem, stating that SOX of youngsters entering 
Chicago high schools drop out before graduation. The Federation's 
recommendations included flexibility of programs, preparation for the 
Job market, work-study programs, in-service training for teachers, 
especially in guidance, cooperation between schools and social agencies, 
and the employment of social workers for individual counseling service. 

The Chicago Board of Education published a High School Droo Out 
Report for the 1966-67 to 1973-74 school years. The city *ide drop 
out rate for the 1973-74 year was cited at 9.8%. The current rate 
cited by the Chicago Public Schools is about 8%. 

In July 1974 a Research Report entitled "Students Removed from 
School Attendance Rolls" in Chicago ynd Suburban Cojk County *as pub- 
lished by the Educational Service Region of Cook County, Richard J. 
,artwick, Superintendent, it concluded that "Schools must provide 
alternative options for those students who are not served by the 
traditional school program". 
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3. 

The study stated that: 

1. In Cook County suburban high schools 3.3635 and In Chicago lu.7% 
were off school rolls for various reasons. 

2. A major probler is funding - to provide good teachers, expanded 
and renovated facilties and materials and good counseling, and for 
developing career education programs which should be Individualized 
and more relevant to the real world of wo:<. 

3. Identified as part of the problem were suspensions and expulsions 
as well as more subtle ways of encouraging young people to leave 
school . 

In 1982, Citizens Schools Committee's School Accountability 
Study, "Better Schools for All Chicago", recommended early identifi- 
cation, diagnosis and remediation be provided for students with mathe- 
matics, reading or attendance problems, that a special educational 
plan be developed for older below-level students who ;are not fulfilling 
requirements for graduation, counseling on a continuing basis as soon 
as It is Indicated that a student Is not fulfilling those requirements, 
and inclusion of students and their parents In the setting of goals 
and their attainment. 

The above are from publications In the Citizens Schools files. 
The list of recommendations from the 1950 conference 36 years ago 
are surprisingly similar to today's proposed remedies. The problem 
has been well Identified over the years, solutions recommended, but 
obviously little progress made. 

Citizens Schools Committee, as a member of the Chicago Panel 
on Public School Finances } endoisss thet recommenriatlon^of the Panel's 
Study of Drop outs from the Chicago Public Schools Including: 

1. A curriculum more relevant to the needs of students who are 
potential drop outs; 

2. An Intensive effort to help the elementary schools better prepare 
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students for high school; 

3. Special attention to high schools receiving proportionately higher 
numbers of under-achieving students and 

4. Changes in the management of student information by the Chicago 
Board of Education in tracking the progress of students in the 
system from entry to graduation. 

If dollars are the deterrent to the solutions, then it is time 
to consider the alternatives of increased welfare and crime rates and 
their costs compared to the cost of providing the programs and 
services. It is time to set priorities. It is time to act. 




